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Chances are, you'd pass one by at a com- 
pany like ours. 

Because people don’t expect entrepreneurs 
at big companies. 

We have them, though. Any number of 
entrepreneurially-minded managers. 

And their kind of aggressive thinking is 
changing the very character of our company. 

It’s a different world at ITT today. 

We’ve taken a good hard look at what busi- 
nesses we want to be in. 

To be precise, we divested $638 million 
worth of companies in 1984 alone. And we're di- 
vesting another $1.7 billion. 

The companies that remain are in growing 
businesses, many in high technology. The kind 
that attract entrepreneurs. 

These businesses include telecommunica- 
tions, defense systems, insurance and financial 
services, hotels, and a select number of automo- 
tive, electronic, and fluid products. 

In effect, we've streamlined ITT to make us 
more responsive to the marketplace. 

You see, we think unusual new opportuni- 

ties exist for a company with our resources. 
And the right entrepreneurial spirit. 
Keep current on ITT Corporation. Phone 
toll free 1-800-DIAL-ITT for a continuously 
updated message. 
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SPECIAL SECTION: Will Moscow’s New 14 
Guard bring change, or more of the same? 
Once again the familiar mystery: a Soviet transfer of power. After 
strains of Chopin announce the death of Konstantin Chernenko, 
73, a brisk funeral heralds the hasty advent of Mikhail Gorbachev, 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


54. At long last, an era of drift seems over. J The new 
General Secretary is relatively young and is seen by some 


analysts as a harbinger of change. But everything that Gorbachev 


has said suggests continuity of policy, especially in foreign 
affairs. MI His style is affable and open. His trips abroad 


have given Soviet leadership a human face, but there are glints of 


steel behind the smile. HJ Gorbachev's 


form the troubled Soviet economy. To do so, he must deal with 


S priority is to trans- 


a stultifying bureaucracy that has resisted all attempts at 


reform. MH Chernenko is praised as a faithful servant of the 
Communist Party, but the eulogies have a hollow ring. He was a 
functionary whose brief tenure was etched with painful images 


of his faltering struggle to rule while ill. 


NATION: The President tells Congress, 
“Go ahead—make my day” 


With second-term swagger, Reagan threatens to veto any tax 
increase and to penalize wayward Republicans. » Facing trial for 
larceny and fraud, Labor Secretary Raymond Donovan resigns. 
> In Geneva, the two superpowers begin arms talks on a cordial 
note. » U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick plans to register 


Republican. » Reopening the subway gunman case. 


46 
World 


Lebanon is shattered by 


“suicide, blood, 
murder.” » The long- 
running Iran-Iraq war 
heats up again. » The 
Swiss track a terrorist 


65 
Law 


Some lawyers for crimi- 
nals are “integral 
parts” of Mob enter- 
prises, says a report 

» How overworked are 
the Justices? 
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Economy & Business 


The U.S. launches an 
all-out drive to open 
Japanese markets 

> Money laundering in 
the Senate spotlight 

>» Ohio bank holiday 


68 


Show Business 
Forty-five pop mega- 
stars get together to 
sing a song for famine 
relief, and their record 
could be the smash of 
the decade 
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Medicine 


Doctors assert that a 
controversial antiabor- 
tion film is inaccurate 
and misleading. » Less 
radical breast surgery is 
supported 


72 


Cinema 

On Oscar night, five 
films you never heard 
of will be vying for the 
foreign-language 
award. Why? It’s all 
very complicated 
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Religion 

Lutherans vote to de- 
frock a minister who is 
a rabid social activist 
>» A Catholic Mass is 
based on an Anglican 
Prayer Book. 


82 
Music 


The tercentenaries of 
Bach and Handel high- 
light exalted as well as 
perplexing themes in 
the divided German 
soul 
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Raiding Game 


To the Editors 

Corporate raiders like T. Boone Pick- 
ens [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, March 4] are 
true strategists whose painstaking analy- 
sis and tactical maneuvering lead to ex- 
traordinary short-term gains. We should 
accept these gentlemen for what they are, 
businessmen, and not expect them to use 

their talents for the overall good 
William G. Stripp 
New York City 


The Pickens that was described in 
your article bore little resemblance to the 
Pickens who has made my life and the 
lives of other Phillips families hell 
for the past three months. 

Becky Letz 
Borger, Texas 


Pickens is a modern-day financial 
hero. He is making me money hand over 
fist. Why can’t he be let alone to do his 
good work? 

Howard S. Barksdale, President 
Barksdale Mortgage Corp 
Houston 


Pickens should be no one’s hero. His 
dealings force corporations to borrow mil- 
lions of dollars and drain them of sources 
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of investment capital. When he compelled 
Gulf to sell out to Chevron 
people in this area lost their jobs. Federal 
lawmakers should be as courageous as the 
people of Bartlesville and put a lid on his 
kind of greed 
William Gumbert 
North Versailles, Pa 


Businessmen like Pickens possess 
great executive skill, yet contribute noth- 


ing to the national welfare. What kind of 


nation would we be if Henry Ford had de- 


hundreds of 


to the engineering of 
upon the buggy-whip industry 

Robert Titus 
Oneonta, N.¥ 





I cannot believe Pickens is the benign 
chess-playing good ole boy you painted. I 
see him as a vulture. He is capitalism gone 
awry. How many will be unemployed be 
cause he is weakening companies like 
Phillips Petroleum? I admire 
life-style and his dedication to excellence 
I just wish he would go do something else 


Pickens 


somewhere else 
Nancy Persaud 
Bartlesville, Okla 


The three most dreaded phrases a 
chairman of the board can hear from his 
secretary: 1) There’s a 60 Minutes film 
crew in the outer office, 2) The auditors 
have one or two questions, 3) Mr. Pickens 
on line three 

Mark Oristano 
Arlington Texas 


Psychology for Nicaragua 

There are effective ways to get the 
Sandinistas to the bargaining table [NA- 
TION, March 4]. Psychological literature 
is replete with evidence showing that re- 
wards for desirable behavior are more ef- 
fective than punishment for undesirable 








behavior. We should reward any conces- 
sion Nicaragua proposes. When President 
Daniel Ortega Saavedra offered to re- 
move 100 Cuban advisers, we belittled 
him. That was wrong. We blunder by us- 
ing the same discredited notions about 
human behavior that have led to blood- 
shed and suffering through the ages 
Ann Alper 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Cocaine Connections 
I would like to compliment TIME for 
its complete and comprehensive coverage 
of cocaine trafficking [WORLD, Feb. 25] 
In particular, you focused much needed 
attention on the valiant fight being waged 
by Colombian President Belisario Betan- 
cur Cuartas. We in the U.S. must let Presi- 
dent Betancur know that we recognize his 
brave stand against these criminals and 
that we have the utmost admiration and 

support for his work 

Paula Hawkins 
U.S. Senator, Florida 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Alcoholism 
and Drug Abuse 
Washington, D.C. 


Your article accurately reflects the 
magnitude of the fight against drug traf- 
ficking. It would have been desirable, 
however, if you had also emphasized the 
obligation of the consumer countries not 


social and economic development of the 


producing countries, where, because of | 


the current acute economic crisis, vast 
sectors have no alternative but to grow 
coca for their livelihood 

The contention that “Andean natives 
have chewed coca leaves as freely and fre- 
quently as Americans drink coffee” and 
that “most Bolivians, including President 
Hernan Siles Zuazo, routinely offer visi- 
tors coca tea” may lead readers into 
thinking that coca leaf and coca tea are 
almost similar to cocaine. They are not 
Coca-leaf chewing is believed to help in 
withstanding hard labor, and coca tea is 
thought to have a therapeutic effect 
against sorojche, or high-altitude malaise, 
as discovered by tourists arriving at La 
Paz from sea level 





Mariano Baptista G 
Ambassador of Bolivia 
Washington, D.C. 


Westmoreland vs. CBS 


If General William Westmoreland be- 
lieves that CBS apologized in its settlement of 
his libel suit [PRESS, March 4], he is deceiv- 
ing himself as he deceived the American 
people 20 years ago. The bitterness and an- 
ger we had then may have changed to sad- 
ness and disappointment that our leaders let 
us down. The trial and the settlement have 
reminded us of the hurt 

Thomas O. Kellogg 


Your description of the methods used 
by CBS in constructing the alleged docu- 
mentary on General Westmoreland is 
reason for adding the expression “docu- 
editorial” to our vocabulary 

Ben C. Byrnside 
Whispering Pines, N.C. 


Mamou Mardi Gras 


After reading about the Mardi Gras 
celebration in Mamou, La. [AMERICAN 
SCENE, March 4], I can only thank God I 
do not live there 

Laurie Brothers 
Plattsburgh, N.Y 


We disagree with the assertion that 
“Cajun French has about as much in com- 
mon with the French language as a claw 
hammer has with poetry.” Cajun French 
is used in Louisiana to write outstanding 
poetry. Louisiana French bears the same 
relationship to French as American Eng- 


| lish bears to English: they are mutually 


comprehensible national variations of the 

same supranational tongue 
David Emile Marcantel, President 
Editions de Louisiane/ Louisiana Editions 
Jennings, La 


Ladies of Song 


Madonna [MUSIC, March 4] is de- 
stroying the image of the American wom- 


only to repress drug abuse but to aid in the Simsbury, Conn an. Her sleazy, sluttish appearance and 
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mannerisms only reinforce the way men 
think women want to be treated. She 
should be banned from TV. 
Sharon Maestas 
Marshfield, Wis 


In the ongoing dispute of Cyndi 
Lauper vs. Madonna, let me strike a blow 
for Madonna. Her approach is sexuality 
with intelligence. This aura makes her 
music a pleasure to hear. She runs circles 
around Lauper 

Richard Lewis 
Dallas 


Women Rabbis 
Amy Eilberg deserves a medal for 
having the courage to thwart tradition 
and enter the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary for training as a Conservative rabbi 
[RELIGION, Feb. 25]. Organized religion 
has done more to subordinate women 
than any other faction. It is about time 
women got out from under the bake sales 
and other fund raisers and took their 
place as authorities and teachers in the 

religious domain 
Nancy L. Howell 
Silver Spring, Md. 


It is a sad day for Jews. Women, 
who used to be the backbone of our sur- 
vival, are now destroying our fundamen- 
tal and sacred laws just to conform to 
some passing modern trend. In ancient 
times the danger was idol worship. Now 
some exaggerated feminist ideas threat- 
en our existence. 

Peter W. Bruckstein 
Willowdale, Ont 


Killer Flab 


Dr. George Blackburn concludes from 
the report of the National Institutes of 


Health [MEDICINE, Feb. 25] that “obesity | 


is a disease.” More likely, excessive food 
consumption is the body’s way of coping 
with what its heart is hungry for. Overeat- 
ing may protect the body from pain, fear, 
guilt, rejection or sorrow. Those are the 
real killers 

Wenner 


Orlando 


Wendy L 


With all due respect to those who 
call obesity a killer, I feel compelled to 
share with them my favorite text, from 
Proverbs 28: 25: “He that putteth his 
trust in the Lord shall be made fat.” Is 
our blessing at every meal going to stop 
being one of thanks and become one 
of warning? 

(The Rev.) John E. Eliason 
Piedmont Presbyterian Church 
Burlington, N.C. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Cellular telephone systems have rev- 
olutionized mobile telephones. But, to 
use your phone, you had to be in your 
car. Until now. 

We don't think you should be tied to 
your car. So our GTE Mobiinet Cellular 
Service™ offers a phone that is truly 
portable: 

It fits in a briefcase or purse, on your 
belt—and, of course, in your car. And, 
because it's cellular, you don't wait fora 
channel. Simply dial your call whenever 
you wish, wherever you are in any cellu- 
lar area. 

GTE Mobiinet is in Cleveland, Hous- 
ton, Indianapolis, Portland (Ore.), 
Tampa/St. Petersburg and soon in San 
Francisco. 

We won't tell you how important your 
phone is. We'll just remind you that now, 
thanks to GTE, you really can take it 
with you. 


, GTE 
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In California: Searching for a Funny Bone 


Re Malcolm L. Kushner, humor 
consultant, and how he got to be 
| this way. 

Boy grows up in Queens, N.Y., thinks 
he’s funny, but cannot see how to turn his 
mirth into money. Young man gets a de- 
| gree in communications, then a graduate 
degree in language theory, but cannot 
make heads or tails of what he’s up to. 
“There is never any resolution in this,” he 
says to himself. “You come in and argue 
| theories, social sciences, and the next 





Monica beat him with a Sophie Tucker 
impersonation.) 

In San Francisco, practicing law, he 
took sum of his assets: a background in 
communications and language, solid per- 
ception that a stuffed-shirt world could 
stand to lighten up, natural wit, a smile 
that could sell used snuff. Then he took to 
the streets. 

That was two years ago. In the course 
of his humor counseling since, he has tried 


| to find a funny bone in the Internal Reve- 


aNMOuG 


4NO¥d 3un 


ternal training program that would, 
among other things, help defuse tension in 
the office. “We manage by fear,” he had 
said. 

The man had briefly toyed with the 
idea of a Kushner speech (“$800, and 
that’s peanuts to a guy like you!”), but 
then appeared to let it drop. The talk had 
come down to jokes. For $250, Kushner 
would insert ten one-liners, where appro- 
priate, into a company speech. 

“We're structuring a modularized 
speech . . .” the executive was saying. 

“It could use some humor,” an assis- 
tant piped up. 

“Especially when delivered by you,” 
the head man said. You could have heard 
a tear drop. 

Kushner passed out some of his self- 
advertisements—“Hey, if you have a pup- 
py ora bird cage, they love this stuff’—and 
left with the vague prospect of punching up 
a speech, the kind of work he likes least. 

In a restaurant on Fisherman's 
Wharf, the humor consultant explained, 
“AIlT'm trying to do is show where humor 
fits in. It’s not a yuk a minute. It’s not a 
bunch of jokes. It forces you to think 
about every point you're going to make 
during a speech. All it does is reinforce 
traditional practices but in a more pleas- 
ant, fun kind of way 

A woman silting at the next table had 


just spilled her drink, and it began to drip 
slowly into Kushner’s pocket. “Hey! 
That’s all right. I like to see that gravity 
still works once in a while. Otherwise I get 











week you come in and argue all over 
again.” 

Then a thought hits: “Law. Law is an 
applied science. Okay, you cite other 
cases, but eventually a judge at least gives 
you an answer.” Man gets a law degree, 
practices two years, then brings himself 
up short again: “I didn’t ever really want 
to be a lawyer. I was just a professional 
student. All I figured was at least I could 
talk to my cousin the lawyer. I’ve been 
representing a lot of airlines, but how 
many crushed cargo cases can I stand?” 
Thus Malcolm L. Kushner, 32, becomes a 
humor consultant. 

His geographical path has been as cir- 
cuitous as his career. In New York City, 
driving a cab in between studies, he went 
onstage twice at Catch a Rising Star, an 
auditioning house for promising comics, 
only to be adjudged on the descent. In Los 
Angeles, ever the scholar at the Universi- 
ty of Southern California, he went on The 
Gong Show, a sort of television Ship of 
Fools, and won second place with a 
trained plant act. (He put a fern through a 
hoop, shot a plant out of a cannon, sawed 
a plant in half. An old lady from Santa 


Lesson in levity: Humor Consultant Kushner shares a few laughs with a sales staff 


nue Service, the San Francisco police de- 
partment, the board of directors of the 
California Business Bank, any number of 
software manufacturers in Silicon Valley, 
the University of Santa Clara business 
school, a group of Navy missile engineers 
and the National Conference of State 
Legislatures, all of which have paid hun- 
dreds of dollars to hear him out. Though 
Kushner has had to shore up his income 
by writing for legal newspapers, his odd- 
ball calling just now appears to have 
reached the brink of earning him a living 
“So what do you charge?” an advertis- 
ing executive asked Kushner one morn- 
ing. It was one of those soft San Francisco 
days—a day that makes a fellow feel like 
tossing his hat in the air—and Kushner 
had gone into it wearing his best three- 
piece blue suit (“Hey! When you're a hu- 
mor consultant, you can use all the credi- 
bility you can get!”). The air in his 
conference room, however, was not as 
rosy as that outside. The executive, not a 
warm man it would seem, had conceded 
Kushner 30 minutes only after lengthy 
persuasion. He had already brushed aside, 


without seeking the price ($1,500), an in- 





worried.” 

all I'm doing is fitting humor into 
traditional communications theory, into 
traditional management policy. In Silicon 
Valley, my message is that high tech 
doesn’t have to be dry tech. There you 
have techies talking to techies, and even 
techies think it’s boring.” 

That said, the humor consultant had a 
date to address the sales representatives of 
a computer-data-storage firm. He drove 
30 miles out of town to a sterile hotel and 
was met by a company official, who gave 
him the rundown on the firm’s work be- 
fore Kushner made his speech. Kushner 
likes to tailor his talk to the trade of his 
listeners. “For example,” he says, “in a 
marketing meeting you might say that 
trying to meet a sales quota during a re- 
cession is like writing a speech for Marcel 
Marceau.” 

The official explained that the com- 
pany offers businesses storage for data 
backup against the threat of disaster. 
“Earthquakes, fires, these things are 
very positive for us.” Saboteurs are 
also positive peddling points, he said, as 
well as employee drug addicts selling in- 
formation for dope. He spoke of “seismic 
bracing” in their storage vaults. 
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American Scene 


Kushner then asked him about nucle- 
ar war 

“With what's out there, firepower- 
wise,” the official said, “we figure if we're 
nuked nobody’s going to worry about data 
backup.” 

Kushner nodded and took a note. The 
official hypothesized without even bother- 
ing to check any facts: “If the Bank of 
America computer goes down, you're 
talking $500 million a day. Four days and 
a bank is history.”’ He said that “data-pro- 
cessing managers are dul! schmucks” and 
that what they offer is a “dull sale” and 
that was why the humor consultant was 
called in 

At the lectern, Kushner opened with 
“Whether or not you agree that the world 
needs a humor consultant, I think you'll 
agree that it can use one less attorney” 
and got a laugh. He went on to point out 
that humor was important in sales be- 
cause “people pay more attention to hu- 
mor. Maybe you don’t think so, but re- 
member the class clown? We always 
listened to him.” 

Kushner talked about the importance 
of brevity and gave an example of a one- 
two-three approach: “It is safe from sabo- 
tage. It is safe from drugs. But it won't 
clean your oven.” The pitch, he counseled 
effectively, would be remembered more 
because of its humor than a pitch with 
three dry selling points. 

In an hour he had his audience doing 
“relevant anecdotal exercises” and “ad 
libs for awkward moments.” The audi- 
ence plunged in with happy abandon, 
though the wit sometimes was about as 
sharp as a filleting knife left out in the 
yard for a year 

What if, Kushner asked, a loud noise 
interrupted their presentation? What 
could they say to retain attention? 

“Gas,” a woman said to giggles 

Another listener volunteered, 
“Hmmmmnm, I didn’t know my mother- 
in-law was in town.” Kushner gave him 
good marks 


hen it was over, he had them 
all thinking about humor, and he 
said that was the best part of the job. He 
recalled a bank president who had never 
cracked a joke, a man rarely given to 
laughter. After the Kushner treatment, 
the executive did not exactly become a 
barrel of monkeys, but he was able to 
cut loose with the odd one-liner. One 
venom-tongued supervisor, accustomed 
to dressing down tardy employees, now 
has the habit of saying, “So glad you 
could make it for lunch.” The message is 
still clear, but it is not so much a brick 
to the jaw 
More than anything. Kushner seems 
to have set himself the task of softening 
harshness and livening tedium. If there is 
irony in this personal aim, it is that a good 
humor consultant earns far less than a 
bad lawyer, while a man who would 
choose levity over litigation is, by most 
lights, beyond price. -By Gregory Jaynes 
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Reaching beyond the Potomac 


This spring, boys and girls in 11 states will be putting on theatrical 
makeup and learning in workshops how to dance and mime. They'll be 
part of “Imagination Celebration,’ supported by the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts in Washington, D.C. 

In the past seven years, these programs have introduced children in 
30 cities to the magic of the theater. They include “Imaginariums” in 
shopping malls, where youngsters try out their newly learned skills 
before the public. Other parts of the programs include performances by 
professional actors and arts workshops for teachers. Themes have 
ranged from the story of Peter Rabbit to visitors from other planets. 

Such activities illustrate the range of the Kennedy Center's cultural 
outreach efforts, stretching far beyond its magnificent building over- 
looking the Potomac River. For example, the American College Theatre 
Festival helps students at the best college theaters improve their 
play-writing and acting skills. The Alliance for Arts Education, a net- 
work of state committees and task forces, provides fellowships for arts 
teachers and helps states develop their skills in planning for the arts. 

The Center itself plans some exciting new ventures beginning in 
1985. They include a charter season of productions ranging from Greek 
plays to 19th century melodramas, and from Elizabethan dramas to 
contemporary laser shows. The 300th anniversary of Handel's birth will 
be celebrated by performances of his operas and oratorios. 

Since it opened in 1971, the center has operated seven days a week, 
365 days a year, and has welcomed some 50 million visitors from all 
parts of the United States and the world. They come to its two theaters, 
opera house, concert hall and film theater, and to study in its per- 
forming arts library. Free programs ranging from caroling to chorales, 
puppetry to pageants, attract thousands who cannot afford regular 
ticket prices, and help build new audiences. 

All this, of course, takes money. Ticket sales alone cannot pay for 
such programs. And the Kennedy Center receives virtually no subsidy 
from the federal government for its performing arts programming. 
That's why the Corporate Fund of the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, an alliance of executives from American businesses, 
including Mobil, was created. 

This fund is seeking your company’s support to help it raise 
$2,250,000 in 1985 to support the Center's incréased commitments. 
For $5,000, your company can be a Corporate Donor; for $50,000 it can 
be identified with specific programs. Of course, any contribution is 
welcome. To find out more, please write to John F. Welch, Jr., Chairman, 
Corporate Fund, The John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
Washington, D.C. 20566. 

When you help, your employees, customers, suppliers, and the 
public will know that you, too, appreciate what the Kennedy Center 
does to bring the best in the performing arts not only to Washington, 
D.C., but to millions around the nation. 
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Shattering old ideas 
about safety. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


uring his nearly four years as TIME’s 

Moscow bureau chief, Erik Amfi- 
theatrof has reported in depth on the KGB, 
the changing life-styles of Soviet youth, 
Soviet military strength and scores of oth- 
er stories. But no subject has preoccupied 
him more deeply than the waning lives 
and deaths of the Soviet Union’s superan- 
nuated rulers. Since November 1982, Am- 
fitheatrof has attended the obsequies for 
three top Soviet leaders, Leonid Brezh- 
nev, Yuri Andropov and Konstantin 
Chernenko, as well as those for the pow- 
erful Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov 

To Amfitheatrof, each ritual had its 
memorable moments. “Brezhnev’s was 
the first of my Red Square state funerals, 
but I missed it,” he says. “I chose instead to be one of 30 journal- 
ists permitted to go into the Kremlin’s pearl white, czarist-era 
Hall of St. George to watch the world’s leaders express condo- 
lences to Brezhnev’s successor, Andropov.” Amfitheatrof had 
armed himself with a strong pair of Soviet-made binoculars to 
monitor Andropov’s expression as he greeted such disparate visi- 
tors as George Bush and Fidel Castro. “The binoculars were 
large and conspicuous,” recalls Amfitheatrof, “and as I watched 
the face of Andropov, the man who had led the KGB for 15 years, 
I felt the occasional chill of having my rude stare returned.” 

At Andropov’s death 15 months later, Amfitheatrof once 
again maintained a vigil in St. George’s Hall, “watching Britain’s 








Amfitheatrof and Traver near the Kremlin 


* Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher apply- 
= ing body English during an earnest conver- 
= sation with Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko, and noting the poignantly graceful 
passage of sari-clad Indian Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi.” Amfitheatrof was cover- 
ing Mikhail Gorbachev's successful visit to 
Britain last December when Ustinov’s 
death caused Gorbachev to rush back to 
Moscow. Amfitheatrof also hurried back, 
canceling plans to join his wife and two 
daughters for Christmas in Rome 
For last week’s funeral, Amfitheatrof 
decided to take up a post in Red Square 
Reporter Nancy Traver, herself a veteran 
of two Red Square state funerals in her 1% 
years with TIME, checked the new Politbu- 
ro lineup during the televised funeral and interviewed Muscovites 
for their reactions to the change of leadership. Under a gray sky 
shimmering with tiny, faint snowflakes, and armed once again 
with his binoculars, Amfitheatrof watched Gorbachev, now the 
Soviet leader, atop the Lenin Mausoleum. “He looked somber but 
strikingly youthful and tough,” says Amfitheatrof, But reporting 
on Gorbachev's accomplishments, life and health will not be Am- 
fitheatrof's concern. He is leaving the Soviet Union for a new 
TIME assignment in Rome 
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How to Get Your 
Teenager Talking -— to You. 


If you believe your young teenager is worth 
talking to, this free book is worth reading and using. 


Developed by professional educators, “HELPING 
YOUTH DECIDE” can help you help with the important 





decisions too many teens are silently making alone 
... whether or not to take a job, drink, smoke, borrow 
money, quit school, get married. 

Single copies of “HELPING YOUTH DECIDE” are 
free to parents of teens, with funding from The 
Tobacco Institute. 

Get your free copy and get your teenager talking 
to you. Fill out and send the coupon today. 


i Please send my free copy of 
“HELPING YOUTH DECIDE.” 


NAME 


ADORESS 





—- 


Mail to: The National Association of State Boards 
of Education 
P.O. Box 1176, Alexandria, VA 22313 t2 





A PUBLIC SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
AND THE TOBACCO INSTITUTE. 
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AWorld Inspects 


Does Mikhail Gorbachev promise a revolution for the Kremlin, 





the New Guard 


or just more of the same for a much longer time? 


Familiarity is said to breed either contempt or children, but it is | 
not supposed to enhance a mystery. The West has grown famil- | 
iar with Soviet transferals of power in the past 28 months 
Brezhnev became Andropov became Chernenko. Last week 
the new Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, strode under West- 
ern eyes in the now easily recognizable setting of a Moscow funeral for a head 
of state: Soviet citizens lined up and bundled up in what seems an eternal 
freeze; Chopin thudding in the background; gray-coated soldiers marching 
stiff legged like a row of A’s; a body laid out like a doll atop a hill of red and 
white flowers, Familiar sites: the House of Unions, the Historical Museum, 
the Lenin Mausoleum. Familiar rituals: foreign dignitaries solemnly shaking 
hands with the new man, giving him the once-over. There is the former lead- 
er’s widow, the first chance for a closer look at her. What codes can be deci- 
phered in the eulogy? Which Politburo member is standing where? These fu- 
nerals have been our way inside of late, our odd little knotholes to the land of 
deep secrets 
So we ought to feel as if we knew considerably more about the Soviet 
Union after these 28 months. Certainly, we try hard enough to know. Before 
Konstantin Chernenko’s death, Gorbachev was already being tracked like a 
meteor: Margaret Thatcher likes what she saw of him; he has a lovely wife and 
a grandchild; did you hear the delightful joke he made about Marx and the 
British Museum? Yes, but one has to watch the silver; just because he is edu- 
cated and urbane does not mean he is soft. Clearly, he is out to kill Star Wars 
And he does have a temper. And so on. Only after long bouts of fruitless peer- 
ing does one realize, again, that to scrutinize a Soviet leader is to scrutinize the 
Soviet state, and the state is a monument to impermeability 
It may be useful on such occasions to pick up John Reed’s enthusiastic de- 
scription of Lenin in Ten Days That Shook the World: “Loved and revered as 
perhaps few leaders in history have been a leader purely by virtue of intel- 
lect; colorless, humorless, uncompromising and detached, without picturesque 
idiosyncrasies—but with the power of explaining profound ideas in simple 
terms.” Then, having read that, to pick up Vladimir Nabokov’'s autobiogra- 
phy, Speak, Memory, in which the author, having fled the Soviet revolution, 
discusses the “bestial terror that had been sanctioned by Lenin—the torture- 
house, the blood-bespattered wall.” Reed saw what he wished to see, Nabokov 
what he saw. One assumes that Gorbachev is no Lenin, except perhaps in in- 
tellectual bent, but the problem of perception remains. Today one takes a po- 
sition between Reed and Nabokov, between the desire for optimism and the 
knowledge of a brutal regime 
The desire is to hope for the best; the necessity is to expect the worst. Yet, 
since the Soviet Union remains a closed gate, both forms of anticipation reveal 
more of ourselves than of the Soviets. For nearly half a century, the West has 
been a people of gate watchers in regard to the Soviet Union. Once more we 
address our questions to the gatekeeper: Does his relative youth signal flexibil- 
ity or merely a longer reign of adamancy? Does his background in agriculture 
suggest less emphasis on the military? Is this changing of the guard merely 
plus ga change? No one on the other side answers, of course, so the questions 
bounce back to us who pose them, rattling around in their own echoes while 
we stand outside like the relatives of political prisoners, waiting for news 
Throughout this ritual, the gate remains closed, as it has always been 
closed, from the days before the Czars through a history that owes little to the 
West. As for the new gatekeeper, he will reveal himself when he and the state 
from which he is inseparable are ready. In Speak, Memory, Nabokov tells of 
awakening mornings in the Russia of his boyhood and glancing at the chink 
between the white shutters to see what the new day proffered: gloom or “dewy 
brilliancy.” The West has no shutters it can open, and the glimpses it gets 
show almost nothing. This is the way we have learned to live with our adver- 
sary, looking eagerly and skeptically into the dark By Roger Rosenblatt 
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At the funeral ceremonies for Chernenko, 


his successor looks ahead 
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Taking leave of the past: soldiers carry the open coffin of 
Chernenko, a profile in alabaster, to his burial plot 








COVER STORIES 


Ending an Era of Drift 


A speedy transition gives notice of a different style 


It was 8 a.m. in Moscow last 
Monday and Yelena, a stu- 
dent in a technical school, 
had just turned on her tele- 
vision set expecting to 
watch her favorite exercise program. In- 
stead, a news show on world events was 
on the air. Any place else, the change in 
programming would not have been all 


that unusual, but in the Soviet Union of 


the past three years it was more than 
enough to prompt the concern that it had 
happened again—a Soviet leader had 
died. The suspicion was all but confirmed 
when regularly scheduled broadcasts dur- 
ing the following six hours were replaced 
by nature films and classical music. Hav- 
ing mastered the macabre code used to 
signal the death of Leonid Brezhnev in 
November 1982 and that of his successor 
Yuri Andropov only 15 months later, mil- 
lions of Soviet citizens were fully prepared 
for the announcement, which was finally 
broadcast simultaneously on radio and 
television at 2 p.m.: “Konstantin Ustino- 
vich Chernenko, General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and President 
of the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Supreme 
Soviet, died at 7:20 p.m. on March 10 
1985, after a grave illness.” 

The news about Chernenko’s death 
was hardly unexpected, given his age, 73 
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and his increasingly poor health. The 
medical report, signed by Dr. Yevgeni 
Chazov, the chief Kremlin physician, re- 
vealed that Chernenko had died of heart 
failure brought on by chronic emphyse- 
ma. The report noted that the late Gener- 
al Secretary had also suffered from 
“chronic hepatitis, which worsened into 
cirrhosis,” a deterioration of the liver 

The real surprise came the next day 
when Soviet citizens lined up at newspa- 
per kiosks to buy Pravda. The front page 
of the Communist Party daily was not 
dominated by a black-bordered picture of 
the late Soviet President, as had been the 
case when Brezhnev and Andropov died; 
readers had to turn to the second page for 
a glimpse of Chernenko. Instead, the 
front-page space was devoted to the offi- 
cial portrait of the new leader, a balding, 
round-faced man, and the announcement 
that Mikhail Gorbachev, 54, had been 
chosen by the Central Committee as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union 

The decision to give over the front 
page of Pravda to Gorbachev was more a 
matter of protocol than an intended slight 
of Chernenko. But it did reflect the un- 
precedented speed of the latest succession 
in the Kremlin. News of Gorbachev's 
promotion to the highest post in the land 
came only five hours after Chernenko’s 


death was announced. In Geneva, Soviet 
negotiators signaled the U.S. delegation, 
which had arrived there early last week to 
resume arms-control talks, that business 
would go on as usual, despite the death of 
Chernenko. Said a Moscow housewife: “It 
looks as if they are getting Chernenko out 
of the way ina hurry—as if they have a lot 
to do and they want to get on with it.” 

It did indeed appear that the Soviet 
Union wanted to put the world on notice 
that the era of drift, of weak and enfee- 
bled leadership that began in Brezhnev’s 
declining years, had come to an abrupt 
end. A small circle of aging leaders, men 
whose careers spanned most of their na- 
tion’s history, had handed over power to 
someone from the younger generation, an 
event as monumental in its way as the 
death of Stalin in 1953. The Kremlin no 
longer could be viewed as the domain of 
ailing and absent rulers; its boss was now 
a man of vigor who might well lead the 
Soviet Union into the 21st century 

Before moving into the future, Gorba- 
chev had to take leave of the past. His first 
days in power were filled with the pomp 
and panoply of a funeral that brought 
heads of state and other dignitaries from 
49 nations to the Soviet capital. Television 
coverage gave Soviet citizens a closer look 
at their new leader, who is better known 
in the West than in his own country 


Contemplating the future: atop the Lenin Mausoleum, a pensive 


Gorbachev waits to deliver the eulogy for his predecessor 
SS a rr rn mm ee es 


thanks to extensive Western press cover- 
age of his visit to Britain last December 
Evening news programs showed Gorba- 
chev and the Politburo delegation as they 
paused inside the House of Trade Unions 


to contemplate the alabaster profile of 


Chernenko; the open coffin was set high 
amid a bank of purple, red and white 
flowers. At one point, Gorbachev bent 
over to express his condolences to Cher- 
nenko’s widow Anna. Gorbachev's wife 
Raisa was seated at her side. During the 
42 hours that Chernenko’s body lay in 


state, convoys of buses brought groups of 


party faithful, many of them workers and 
farmers from outlying regions, to swell the 
crowds that waited patiently to walk past 
the bier 

In most details, the Chernenko funer- 
al differed little from the final rites for 
Brezhnev and Andropov. The crack gray- 
uniformed honor guards, goose-stepping 
beside the red and black—bedecked gun 
carriage, each balancing his rifle on one 
hand, seemed as coldly perfect as a preci- 
sion gear wheel put through one more ro- 
tation. Portraits of Chernenko bobbed 
above the crowds in a regular pattern as 
the cortege made ils way into Red Square 

What seemed to be the only moment 
of genuine emotion came from Chernen- 
ko’s widow. While cameras discreetly 
looked on in long focus, Anna Chernenko 
kissed her husband's cheek and repeated- 
ly bowed her head against his shoulder 
until she had to be drawn away from the 
casket. Fog horns and sirens keened as 
the coffin was lowered into a plot on the 
Kremlin Wall terrace, opposite to where 
Brezhnev and Andropov are buried. As 
the national anthem sounded, the red and 
gold hammer-and-sickle flag above the 
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Kremlin was hoisted back to full staff and 
troops marched briskly past the Lenin 
Mausoleum to the sounds of a military 
march. The old era had ended 

After the funeral, Vice President 
George Bush, French President Francois 
Mitterrand, West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl, British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Rajiv Gandhi and a long line of other 
distinguished visitors quietly filed past 
Chernenko’s grave. Then they passed 
through the Kremlin gates to meet the 
new man in charge 

Dressed in a dark blue suit and blue- 
striped tie, Gorbachev stood at the head of 
a receiving line in the white-and-gilt Hall 
of St. George. Premier Nikolai Tikhonov, 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko and 
First Vice President Vasili Kuznetsov 
were by his side as he greeted the foreign 
dignitaries. Gorbachev looked his guests 
in the eye, occasionally giving a visitor a 
two-handed grip or flashing a reserved 
smile of recognition 


ater Gorbachev met privately 

with many of the leaders. Mitter- 

rand described the new General 

Secretary as “a calm, relaxed 
man who appears willing to tackle prob- 
lems firmly.” Said Kohl: “You do not 
have the impression that you are listen- 
ing to a Tibetan prayer wheel.” Thatch- 
er, who had proclaimed Gorbachev “a 
man with whom we can do business” 
after meeting him in Britain last De- 
cember, said she was not changing her 
opinion after conversing with him for 55 
minutes in Moscow. Said Canadian 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney: “He's 
clearly in command and I think it au- 





gurs well for the future. I was 
impressed.” 

Bush came away from his 85-minute 
private session with Gorbachev in a cau- 
tiously optimistic mood. His feelings, 
Bush said, were “high, high on hope, high 
that we can make progress in Geneva, 
high for an overall reduction of tensions.” 
Bush, who had flown to the Soviet Union 
on the heels of a 13,000-mile tour of Afri- 
ca with a stop-over in Geneva to address a 
United Nations conference on that conti- 
nent’s famine, hand-delivered a special 
message to Gorbachev from President 
Reagan. The President had attended nei- 
ther Brezhnev's nor Andropov’s funeral, 
but, given the significance of the latest 
change in the Soviet leadership, there was 
some thought in the White House that a 
quick Reagan visit to Moscow for the 
Chernenko burial would constitute sym- 
bolic assurance of U.S. concern for better 
relations. At 9:30 a.m. Washington time, 
3% hours after the announcement of 
Chernenko’s death, Reagan and a small 
group of aides that included Secretary of 
State George Shultz and National Securi- 
ty Adviser Robert McFarlane gathered in 
the Oval Office to discuss the possibility of 
a Moscow trip. Shultz set forth the pros 
and cons of an impromptu summit, but 
Reagan had already made up his mind 
during earlier meetings with White House 
Chief of Staff Don Regan and Close 
Friend Michael Deaver. The decision was 
not to go, mainly because there was insuf- 
ficient time to prepare for a meeting with 
Gorbachev and little prospect of fulfilling 
the high expectations such a trip would 
inevitably create 

Instead, the President decided to send 
Bush with a letter inviting Gorbachev to 


very 
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High hopes: Shultz, Bush and Ambassador 
Arthur Hartman at the bier 





Cold perfection: a goose-stepping guard 


escorts gun carriage bearing the casket 





come to the U.S. for a meeting at a mutual- 
ly convenient time. (The last two U.S.-So- 
viet summits were held outside the U.S.) 
The general nature of the invitation made 
it clear that the U.S. no longer insisted, as 
it had during the Andropov and Cher- 
nenko regimes, that there be a specific 
agenda for a superpower summit. Gorba- 
chev accepted invitations to visit both 
France and West Germany during his 
more than 15 hours of meetings with world 
leaders last week, but according to Shultz, 
who returned from Moscow last Friday to 
brief the President, the Kremlin was still 
pondering the Reagan offer. Administra- 
tion officials characterized Gorbachev's 
response as “We are interested and we will 
get back to you.” 

Shultz told the press that the Reagan 
message was “constructive.” “We believe 
that this is a potentially important mo- 
ment for U.S.-Soviet relations,” he said 
The Secretary explained that his discus- 
sions with Gorbachev had touched on the 
President's desire for deep cuts in nuclear 
arsenals and for a “long-term dialogue” 
on the contribution that Reagan’s Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative, or Star Wars plan, 
could make to foster more stable super- 
power relations. Shultz described Gorba- 
chev as “energetic and businesslike,” 
someone who could go “right at the issues 
in a conversational way.” But Shultz also 
cautioned, “It is one thing to be business- 
like, but whether it turns out you can do 
business is another matter.” 

The swiftness of the transition raised 
expectations in some West European pub- 
lications that a positive new era was un- 
folding in the Soviet Union. The German 
weekly Stern headlined the story of Gor- 
bachev’s ascendance with the question 
A RED KENNEDY? A more ponderous que- 
ry followed: “Does he have the spirit of Pe- 
ter the Great, who opened Russia to the 
West in the 18th century in order to 
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strengthen it?” But not everyone—cer- 
tainly not government officials and ana- 
lysts who specialize in Soviet affairs—ech- 
oed any such attitude. Said West 
Germany’s Heinz Brahm, a director at the 
Federal Institute for Eastern and Interna- 
tional Studies: “We can expect a new 
charm offensive toward Western Europe 
We may find ourselves longing for the days 
of the old men who didn’t talk very much.” 

The general caution reflected fears 
that Gorbachev, like Andropov, was being 
oversold in parts of the West as a man of 
“liberal” views who would take radical 
measures to revamp the Soviet system and 
open doors to the outside world. In fact, 
very little was known in the West about 
Gorbachev until recently, except that he 
was a Moscow State University—trained 
lawyer and an agronomist, and a man of 
remarkable political staying power. Then, 
last December in Britain, Gorbachev and 
his wife created a stir with their unprole- 
tarian style—the London penny press 
called them the Gucci Comrades. Within 
days a Soviet media star was born who 
sported dark, conservatively cut suits, 
smiled and joked, and was fast on his feet 
in a way that led one British journalist to 
compare him to “a successful lawyer or 
banker from the Midwest.” It seemed a re- 
peat of what one U.S. official called the 
“Andropov syndrome—that the man 
drank Scotch and wore cuffs on his pants.” 


here is one major difference be- 
tween the elusive Andropov and 
Gorbachev. While KGB disin- 
formers spread tantalizing tales 
about Andropov’s taste for Scotch, Benny 
Goodman and Western pulp fiction, the 
former chief of the Soviet intelligence ser- 
vices remained the shadowy figure he had 
always been. Andropov, throughout his 
life, never traveled to the West and was 
seen only from afar at Kremlin ceremo- 


nies. Gorbachev, in contrast, is responsi- 
ble for creating his own image abroad. He 
has what one Washington Kremlinologist 
calls ‘‘a real sense of public relations.” 

Quite aside from the cut of his clothes 
or his jib, Gorbachev indisputably differs 
from the Old Guard in his ability to talk to 
Westerners without giving shrill lectures 
on the advantages of the Soviet way. He 
has made eleven trips abroad, six of them 
to Western countries, and demonstrated 
to farmers in Canada, politicians in Brit- 
ain, and NATO diplomats that he is a good 
listener and that he can discuss issues 
briskly and without putting them into an 
ideological context. In talks with British 
officials in London last year, for example, 
he argued against the development of Star 
Wars weaponry, saying that it would di- 
vert funds badly needed to modernize the 
Soviet economy. Also in Britain he told a 
group of business executives, “If we can 
get the economics right, I believe politics 
and peace will look after themselves.” 
Whether new ways of speaking necessar- 
ily mean new ways of thinking is, of 
course, another matter. Argued a State 
Department official last week: “I think we 
will see a lot of old wine in new bottles.” 

Gorbachev provided the clearest out- 
line of his agenda in his 30-minute accep- 
tance speech to the Central Committee 
the day he took office. He offered no strik- 
ingly new programs or proposals. His em- 
phasis was on continuity. Said Gorba- 
chev: “The strategic line, worked out at 
the 26th Party Congress [and] at the sub- 
sequent plenary meetings of the Central 
Committee with the vigorous participa- 
tion of Yuri Vladimirovich Andropov and 
Konstantin Ustinovich Chernenko, has 
been and remains unchanged.” 

In evoking the name of Andropov, 
who is widely believed to have been re- 
sponsible for Gorbachev's rapid rise 
through the hierarchy, the General Secre- 
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Soldier's burden: a larger-than-life 
portrait of the late leader 





tary signaled his intention to pursue the 
cautious program of bureaucratic and 
economic reform that has been desultorily 
followed for the past two years. The Soviet 
Union, Gorbachev said, had to make a 
“decisive turn” and switch the economy 
to the “tracks of intensive development.” 
Hinting at the widening technological gap 
between the West and the Soviet bloc, 
Gorbachev asked his countrymen to push 
for scientific and technical excellence by 
applying socialist economic principles “in 
a creative way.” Even within a planned 
economy, he said, there was room for “en- 
hancing the independence of enterprises 
{and] raising their interest in the end 
product of their work.” But Gorbachev 
also cautioned against letting the drive for 
greater material benefits disrupt “social 
justice,” a signal that the Soviet Union, for 
all its economic difficulties, was not about 
to adopt the sort of incentive systems be- 
ing introduced and practiced these days 
in Deng Xiaoping’s China 

Turning to foreign affairs, Gorbachev 
declared that the Kremlin’s first priority 
was to “strengthen in every way the frater- 
nal friendship with our closest friends.” 
What that might mean for Moscow's East 
European allies appeared to have been left 
intentionally vague. Since the word reform 
continues to be anathema in Czechoslova- 
kia, the regime of Party Leader Gustav 
Husak hoped that Gorbachev would not 
bring about change too quickly. The prag- 
matic-minded Hungarians, on the other 
hand, welcomed Gorbachev as a potential 
reformer, sympathetic to the economic ex- 
periments that have given Hungary the 
highest standard of living in the East bloc 
There was nothing in Gorbachev's speech, 
however, to indicate that he would be 
more tolerant than his predecessors of any 
East European moves toward greater in- 
dependence from Moscow 

Gorbachev was unambiguous about 
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| nese government had 


his desire to patch up differences with 
China. “We would like a serious improve- 
ment of relations with the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic,” he said, “and believe 
that, given reciprocity, this is quite possi- 
ble.” Relations between the two Commu- 
nist neighbors have grown noticeably bet- 
ter since First Deputy Premier Ivan 
Arkhipoy visited China last December, 
the most senior Soviet official to do so in 
15 years. China was represented at the fu- 
neral by Vice Premier Li Peng, 56, a tech- 
nocrat typical of Peking’s younger gener- 
ation of leaders. A Foreign Ministry 
spokesman in Peking said that the Chi- 
“taken note” of 
Gorbachev's offer 

The General Secretary also under- 
lined the Kremlin’s ongoing commitment 
to Third World revolutionary groups 
“The Soviet Union has always supported 
the struggle of peoples for liberation from 
colonial oppression,” he said. Gorbachev 
joined later with one Third World friend, 
Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega Saa- 
vedra, to “vigorously condemn U.S. inter- 
ference” in Latin America. Moscow's 
closest ally in that region was absent from 
the funeral. Cuban President Fidel Castro 
sent his brother Raul in his place, fueling 
speculation of a possible squabble be- 
tween Havana and Moscow over Soviet 
economic assistance. 


n the global view, the most interesting 
passage of the speech dealt with Gor- 
bachev’s views on East-West relations 
and arms control. Said he: “To good- 
will the Soviet Union will always re- 
spond with goodwill, as it will respond 
with trust to trust.” Moscow, he declared, 
“valued” the successes of détente and was 
prepared to continue the process. He re- 
peated Soviet offers to freeze nuclear arse- 
nals, but went on to say that “we want a 
real and major reduction of the arms 


stockpiles and not the development of 


| ever new weapons systems, be it in space 


or on earth,” and called on the Kremlin’s 
negotiating “partners” to respond in kind 

Then came the tough talk. The Soviet 
Union, warned Gorbachev, was prepared 
to meet any attack with a “crushing retal- 
iatory strike.” Tipping his hat to the mili- 
tary, he said that “our glorious armed 
forces will have, in [the] future as well, ev- 
erything necessary for that.” 

The exact circumstances under which 
Gorbachev gained the Kremlin’s highest 
prize remained unknown last week, but 
there were some reasonable assumptions 
about how this latest transition had come 
about. Not many lights in Moscow’s Cen- 
tral Committee building were burning 
late into the night after Chernenko’s 
death, indicating that the decision to ap- 
point Gorbachev had been made well be- 
fore Chernenko passed away. Indeed, 
shortly after Chernenko came to power in 
February 1984, Soviet officials had let it 
be quietly known that Gorbachev, the 
man whom many initially considered to 
be Andropov’s handpicked heir, had 
come out of the succession race with a se- 
cure hold on the No. 2 slot. He was given 
the prestigious post of Party Secretary for 
Ideology, and increasingly served as a 
stand-in for Chernenko as the older man’s 
strength ebbed 

The decisive moment for Gorbachev 
may have come last summer, when Cher- 
nenko was out of public view for 54 days 
Gorbachev apparently moved into a posi- 
tion of shadow leader during that period, 
presiding in Chernenko’s stead over 
meetings of the Politburo. “He succeeded 
Chernenko because he already held the 
gavel,” said a Washington Kremlinolo- 
gist. The Soviets’ chief disarmament ne- 
gotiator, Viktor Karpov, told newsmen in 
Geneva that it was Gorbachev who had 
led the Politburo session a week earlier 
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At that meeting the leadership endorsed 
the Soviet Union’s opening position at the 
arms-control talks. 

Gorbachev's rise to the top would not 
have been possible without backers in the 
three main sources of Soviet power: the 
military, the security services and the par- 
ty bureaucracy. Unlike some of his prede- 
cessors, Gorbachev could make no pre- 
tense of having defended the motherland 
under fire: he was only ten years old when 
the Nazis invaded the Soviet Union. As 
his Central Committee speech indicated, 
he will pay close attention to the military, 
but he will be dealing with a defense es- 
tablishment that was politically weak- 


ened by the death last December of De- 
fense Minister Dmitri Ustinov and the 
dramatic demotion three months earlier 
of Marshal Nikolai Ogarkov, the onetime 
Chief of the General Staff. Moreover, ru- 
mors circulated in Moscow last week that 
the current Defense Minister, Marshal 
Sergei Sokolov, 73, a longtime Ustinov 
deputy, was ill. 

Sokolov did not appear during Cher- 
nenko’s lying-in-state in House of Trade 
Unions, and no military officers stood 
with the party leadership atop the Lenin 
Mausoleum during the funeral in Red 
Square—perhaps to make the marshal’s 
absence less obvious. Noted Columbia 
University Sovietologist Seweryn Bialer: 
“It was very fortunate for Gorbachev that 
the military was put in its place before he 
took power.” 

As the protégé of Andropov, the KGB 
chief from 1967 to 1982, Gorbachev pre- 
sumably will be able to count on the sup- 
port of the security apparatus. He could 
help to cement those ties by promoting to 
full membership in the Politburo the pres- 
ent KGB boss, General Viktor Chebrikov, 
61, who was named to the post in 1982. 

In the murky world of Kremlin power 
| sharing, all distinctions ultimately blur in 











the Politburo, where military and security 
issues become tightly intertwined with 
party politics. A major question is the de- 
gree to which Gorbachev alone can make 
much of an imprint on Soviet foreign and 
domestic policy. Said President Reagan at 
a White House lunch for a group of edi- 
tors and broadcasters: “While an individ- 
ual, once chosen by them, can undoubted- 
ly influence or persuade them to certain 
things that might be particular theories or 
policies of his, the government basically 
remains the same group of individuals.” 
Foreign Minister Gromyko emerged 
from the succession as the most promi- 
nent member of the Old Guard. Given 





Face to face: Bush and Shultz meet Gromyko and 
Gorbachev for a private talk in the Kremlin 





Gorbachev's relative inexperience in for- 
eign affairs, it seems likely that Gromyko 
will continue to guide Kremlin policy to- 
ward the outside world. If Gorbachev 
quickly secures the two other major posts, 
Chairman of the Defense Council and the 
largely ceremonial position of Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet— 
in effect, President—he will have all the 
outer accoutrements of power. A sharing 
of these responsibilities would indicate 
that he still has some way to go to estab- 
lish himself firmly and fend off all possi- 
ble Politburo rivals. 

Ultimately, Gorbachev will probably 
set about remaking the ruling elite in his 
own image. Time and numbers will work 
to his advantage. Death has shrunk the 
number of full Politburo members. Gor- 
bachev could make his move at the next 
party plenum, set for this spring, to ad- 
vance younger technocrats like Vladimir 
Dolgikh, 60, the party secretary in charge 
of heavy industry, and Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, 57, the first secretary of the Geor- 
gian Communist Party and an advocate of 
economic reform; both are nonvoting 
members of the Politburo. Other possible 
candidates for promotion include Nikolai 
Ryzhkov, 55, a former engineer in charge 
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of the Central Committee section for eco- 
nomic planning, and Yegor Ligachev, 64, 
who holds the key job of supervising per- 
sonnel changes in the party. | 

Gorbachev's most pressing task will 
be to oversee the selection of new mem- 
bers for the 300-plus Central Committee, 
to be chosen at the 27th Party Congress, 
which is expected to take place later this 
year. “He is going to concentrate on get- 
ting his people in,” says a Western diplo- 
mat in Moscow. “This is the Central 
Committee that will be ratifying Politbu- 
ro seats for the next five years.” If Gorba- 
chev hopes, as he signaled last week, to in- 
vigorate the sluggish Soviet economy, he 
will have to unveil his program as part of 
the 1986-90 Five-Year Plan, which will be 
adopted by the Party Congress. | 





n Washington, there was a discernible 

sense of skepticism about whether a 

new age was dawning in East-West 

relations. Many analysts felt that Gor- 
bachev, however young and personable, 
could ultimately prove to be a supremely 
talented apparatchik, but one without the 
breadth of vision to carry out far-reaching 
internal reforms or a reassessment of the 
Soviet Union’s relations abroad. Calendar 
age does not necessarily equate with polit- 
ical outlook, nor is new necessarily better. 
Said one State Department official: “Gor- 
bachev’s energy will vitalize his office, so 
the possibility of progress is greater. But at 
the same time his ability to exploit our 
vulnerabilities is greater.” President Rea- 
gan offered his own assessment of the So- 
viet leader who might eventually face him 
at the summit table: “I do not think that 
there is any evidence that he is less domi- 
nated by their system and their philoso- 
phy than any of the others, but it is not 
true that I do not trust anyone under 70.” 

Reagan’s quip touched on a blind spot 
in outside perceptions of the Soviet Union. 
The world has dealt for so long with a ger- 
ontocracy in Moscow that it knows next to 
nothing about the men of Gorbachev's 
generation who will move forward now 
that he has breached the generational di- 
viding wall. Will better education and 
greater exposure make them more flexible 
in their thinking and more accommodat- 
ing in their dealings with foreigners? Or 
will they master the ways of the West, but 
only to pursue better the Soviet Union's 
long-standing interests? 

Clearly it was much too early to take 
more than a quick measure of Gorbachev. 
First impressions, whether of new USS. 
Presidents or new Soviet General Secretar- 
ies, have proved too often to be false im- 
pressions. Given the many promises made 
and broken, the aborted starts and wrong 
turnings in the tortuous history of U.S.-So- 
viet relations, there seemed little reason to 
hope that Moscow and Washington would 
be any more likely to take advantage of the 
present period of change to put their rela- 
tionship on a new footing. —By John Kohan. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof and Nancy 
Traver/Moscow 
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“I Didn’t Know Chernenko Was III” 


Muscovites greet the transfer of power with a shrug 


On the day of Konstantin 
Chernenko’s funeral, 
TIME’s Nancy Traver 
walked through the streets 
of Moscow asking many 
people for their thoughts about their for- 
mer leader, about Mikhail Gorbachev 
and about their hopes for the future. Sev- 
eral of the citizens she questioned asked 
for her identification; one man threatened 
to call a policeman. The elderly were 
wary of talking to an American, the 
young relatively eager. Nearly all gave a 
strikingly uniform response: they knew 
little about their country’s leaders and 
were not unduly concerned about what 
they did not know. “I’m afraid it is 
all a matter of utter indifference to 





me,” shrugged one woman. A sampling of 


other reactions: 


Alexei, 33,a mustachioed lawyer ina well- 
cut, ginger-colored suit, insisted on walk- 
ing to an empty bus stop before talking: 
“As one of your writers said, ‘There are 
three kinds of lie: a small lie, a big lie and 
politics.” He was right, so I don't involve 
myself in politics. Of course, we presumed 
Chernenko was ill, but who knew how ill? 
They don’t give health bulletins here, you 
know. This isn’t America; we feed on news 
from the grapevine. So it was a surprise to 
hear he had actually died. Still, things 
haven't changed much since the Stalin 
days. Ever since, we have had a more or 
less collectivized government leadership, 
and things seem to jog along comfortably 
enough. Who expects changes? And what 
kind of changes? By and large, one leader is 
much the same as another.” 


Misha, 23, a factory worker in new jeans 
and a light brown parka: “I haven't men- 
tioned the death to any of my friends, and 
they haven't talked about it to me. We are 
all too busy talking about our own liveli- 
hoods. It’s up to us to make changes in our 
lives ourselves, not to wait for the leaders 
to do it for us. I’m not in the least inter- 
ested in politics; I didn’t even know Cher- 
nenko was ill.” 


Yekaterina (“Auntie Katya”), a 90-year- 
old in a faded woolen coat and thick 
brown head scarf, carrying a bag of ap- 
ples: “No, dear, my family didn’t discuss 
the death when they came home; they 
were all very tired, so they just went to 
bed. Chernenko? Oh, we all have to die 
They all die, and yet I live on. I'll always 
have bread. Why do you ask, dear? Was 
he a relative of yours?” 


Galina, 43, a dark-haired and vivacious 
woman who is a doctor: “Gorbachev will 
have some trouble trying to oust the Old 
Guard if he wants to put his own younger 
men in. Unless he is very powerful, it 
looks as though we must do some waiting 
before we see results. Russians like to 
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have a strong leader. As one of our poets 
wrote: ‘The more you beat a servant, the 
more he will love his master.’ Gorbachev 
sounds as if he is to be respected. He 
must be full of energy and have power 
behind him to have got so far so young. 
He did well in England, and he has two 
diplomas.” 


Nina, 87, a woman with two rows of silver 
teeth, dressed in a blue coat and woolen 
scarf, in Moscow for the day to shop: “I 
don’t know anything about Gorbachev; I 


than Gorbachev and dropped dead of a 
heart attack in front of my eyes. Who 
would have expected that? So we can’t say 
how long Gorbachev will last. He is a man 
to be admired, an intelligent man and a 
lawyer to boot, so he should bring back a 
little order. On top of that, he is an econo- 
mist, or so the papers say. Yes, he is a man 
to be respected.” 


Maria, 49, an engineer, leaning against a 
park bench: “I didn’t know Chernenko 
was this ill. I thought he had asthma or 


| something. I live ina four-room apartment 


with my husband. We have a dacha and a 
government car, so I have nothing to com- 
plain of about Chernenko. I look forward 


| toa quiet pension with no stresses.” 












Reading about the country’s new order: “By and large, 
one leader is much the same as another” 





only know that we had bread under Cher- 
nenko, and we will continue to have it un- 
der Gorbachev. There is meat in the shops 
too. I have a pension, and Gorbachev 
won't take it away from me.” 


Sergei, 25, a blond architect in a blue- 
and-red woolen hat, a blue parka and 
jeans: “It’s sad, of course, on a human lev- 
el that Chernenko died. I didn’t expect 
him to go on forever, so it wasn’t what I 
would call a shock. But politics? Well, we 
only have one party, which pursues one 
and the same course, so I can’t see that it 
makes much difference who came before 
and who will come after. At least Gorba- 
chev won't die after a year, I suppose.” 


Vasya, 15, a schoolboy carrying a guitar 
in a case: “Personally, I think it’s a good 
thing Gorbachev is young; he’s the youn- 
gest member of the Politburo. The others 
are all stuck in their ways now, but Gor- 
bachev has his ear closer to the ground.” 


Lidiya, 53, a neatly dressed schoolteacher 
in a fluffy white hat and cream-colored 
coat: “Yes, Gorbachev is young, but 
then a teacher came into the staff room 
last week who was one month younger 


Shura, 37, a bearded artist in a faded 
sheepskin coat, a fur hat tipped to one 
side of his head. He beckoned toward a 
darkened doorway before speaking: “Le- 
nin was the only one who thought about 
us; all the leaders who followed him were 
ambitious. That is why Brezhnev let us 
live our own lives; he lived a pretty nice 
one himself, eh? I have a friend who 
knows people in the Central Committee. 
He says that Gorbachev knows what he is 
about, that he is with it. Say, let’s sneak 
off for a drink. Why huddle here discuss- 
ing politics? I know a good bar around 
the corner.” 


Volodya, 30, a small-town schoolteacher 
in a black jacket and black hat, riding a 
half-empty bus: “Real change means 
turning things upside down, and that will 
never happen. Lenin set the country in 
motion, and other drivers have stepped in 
to take his place, but they are all going 
down the same road and cannot change 
that. What does it concern the man in the 
street who is the latest General Secretary? 
It isn’t we who choose them. So why get 
interested? When I was 20, I was involved 
in politics. Now I can take it or leave it 
And, in the end, it is better to leave it.” a 
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Both Continuity and Vitality 


Old policies, but new vigor and effectiveness 


Once again the sad music, 

followed by the ritual, seen 

before, only speeded up 

and muted this time. The 

surviving leaders seemed 
so impatient to bury the departed one that 
they were almost rude to his memory 
They were even more impatient to name 
his successor. In particular, this successor 
Here, finally, was a General Secretary 
who could go on vacation to his native 
Northern Caucasus without the world 
wondering whether he was on a dialysis 
machine or a respirator. There would be 
no more jokes about George Bush having 
a season ticket to Kremlin funerals, and 
the programmers at Radio Moscow could 
broadcast Tchaikovsky's Pathétique with- 
out fearing that it would touch off rumors 
of an imminent solemn announcement 

Quite appropriately, much of the 
commentary last week dwelled on Gorba- 
chev’s relative youth. After all, his age 
was one of the few things that outsiders 
knew for sure about him. Even the CIA’s 
biographical file was, according to one 
agency Official, “pathetically thin and un- 
helpful—a monument to how little we still 
know about that damn place and the peo- 
ple who run it.” 

One thing the West does know about 
the Soviet Union is that the people who 
run it cling to their posts either until their 
comrades turn against them and throw 
them out, as happened with Georgi Ma- 
lenkov and Nikita Khrushchev, or until 
Comrade Death intervenes, as oc- 
curred with Vladimir Lenin, Joseph 
Stalin, Leonid Brezhnev, Yuri An- 
dropov and, last week, with Kon- 
stantin Chernenko. One of the 
more ironic flaws of the Soviet sys- 
tem is that while it is dedicated to 
the acquisition, consolidation and 
extension of power, while it prides 
itself on discipline and the subordi- 
nation of the individual to the insti- 
tution, it is incapable of providing 
for the timely transfer of power as 
leaders grow old and sick 

The Politburo has often been 
compared with the board of direc- 
tors of a stodgy American corpora- 
tion. But one important difference is 
that Marxism-Leninism Inc. has yet 
to meet that rudimentary require- 
ment of good business, a procedure 
for ensuring smooth management 
succession. Soviet leaders love to 
award one another ribbons and stars 
and medals, but never gold watches 
Retirement seems a dishonorable 
estate, a form of internal banish- 
ment. So Khrushchev discovered. So 
Brezhnev no doubt recalled as he 
grew feeble. Andropov after him. 
And then Konstantin Chernenko. 
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That is one of the reasons why the aged 
leaders of the Soviet Union’s Old Guard 
have, until now, found it so hard to let pow- 
er pass from their generation to the next. In 
choosing a younger man, they would be 
weakening themselves: he would have time 


| to build up his own power base and patron- 








age network, which would gradually im- 
pinge on theirs. That is probably why they 
chose Chernenko 13 months ago. Indeed, 
they could have exercised the same option 
last week, turning to Andrei Gromyko, 75, 
or Viktor Grishin, 70 


eB ut that would have meant running the 
risk of having to play the sad music 
again next year or the year after, and that 
possibility was finally more than they 
could bear. If the world is getting some- 
what bored with Kremlin funerals, the 
men who act as pallbearers are surely ter- 
rified of them. Not only do the ceremonies 
serve as a kind of collective memento 
mori, but they are the outward manifesta- 
tion of an inner process that must be high- 
ly traumatic. The Soviet leaders are 
among the most conservative on earth 
They hate uncertainty, they loathe unpre- 
dictability. Leadership transitions are 
fraught with both. So this time around, 
they decided to cope with the dilemma by 
going to Gorbachev. That way, they 
hoped, the system could at least stave off 
another transition for a long time. Gorba- 
chev, in short, offered the prospect of in- 
stitutional longevity 


Extending sympathy: President Reagan 
signs a condolence book 
at the Soviet embassy in Washington 


Columbia University Kremlinologist 
Seweryn Bialer was in Moscow just before 
Chernenko’s death. “The most over- 
whelming impression,” he says, “was one 
of gloom. It was the gloom that accompa- 
nies the paralysis of leadership. Even be- 
fore Gorbachev was selected, there was 
already a cult of personality around him, 
the hope that he would be able to get the 
Soviet Union moving again and to keep it 
moving. In my opinion, that was as im- 
portant a factor in his quick victory as the 
votes of loyalty that he got from the Polit- 
buro. It was a question of the mood of the 
elite. They needed somebody like him, not 
another member of the Old Guard. At the 
same time, Gorbachev is a very good tac- 
tician. It was crucial to his success that a 
year ago, when Chernenko was selected, 
Gorbachev became his close ally and nev- 
er offended the others in the Old Guard.” 

How much time Gorbachev has to 
make his mark is, of course, impossible to 
predict. If he lives as long as Chernenko, 
and if he stays in the good graces of his 
colleagues in the Politburo, he could be a 
leader for decades to come. And because 
he is young and likely to be around for 
quite some time, there is a natural tenden- 
cy to see him as a herald of change. To 
some extent he is, and the change is al- 
ready evident. Now that the junior mem- 
ber of the Politburo has become the senior 
partner, the collective leadership cannot 
be ridiculed quite so easily as a gerontoc- 
racy. No longer will Kremlinology be 
largely a death watch; no longer will polit- 
ical analysts be consulting quite so closely 
with medical experts as they try to inter- 
pret events in Moscow 

The principal augury out of the 
Kremlin last week was not one of change, 
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certainly not change in the sense of 
sweeping internal reform and more 
accommodating patterns of behavior 
abroad. Quite the contrary, everything 
that Gorbachev has said—and everything 
that can be read between the lines—sug- 
gests that his accession heralds not 
change but continuity in the substance of 
Soviet policy, particularly foreign policy. 

In his inaugural speech to the Central 
Committee, Gorbachev avoided harsh 
rhetoric: he refrained from excoriating 
the U.S. and made clear his desire, if pos- 
sible, to concentrate the nation’s attention 
and responses on its massive and impact- 
ed domestic problems. At the same time, 
however, he had no good news for the 
likes of the banned Solidarity trade union 
movement in Poland. He vowed his deter- 
mination to “expand cooperation with so- 
cialist states, to enhance the role and in- 
fluence of socialism in world affairs.” 
That amounted to a reminder to Poles 
that it was precisely Soviet “cooperation” 
with the Warsaw military authorities that 
drove Solidarity underground 


B: extending “our sympathies” to lib- 
eration movements in the Third 
World, he also served notice that the 
Soviet Union would continue to provide 
more than just sympathy to the Sandi- 
nistas of Nicaragua, the Marxist rulers 
of Ethiopia, the Viet Nam—backed pup- 
pet government of Kampuchea and the 
Babrak Karmal regime of Afghanistan 
In effect, Gorbachev was offering his 
own rejoinder to the Reagan doctrine of 
American support for anti-Communist 
guerrilla movements. 

Gorbachev also shook the big stick 
During a meeting with Pakistan's Presi- 
dent Zia ul-Hagq, in Moscow for the funer- 
al, the General Secretary issued a thinly 


Final salute: part of the funeral 
procession passes by 
waiting crowds in Red Square 














veiled warning that the U.S.S.R. might 
actively foment trouble inside Pakistan if 
its government continues to cooperate 
with the US. in supporting the insurgency 
in neighboring Afghanistan. Reporting 
on the meeting, the Soviet news agency 
TASS said that “aggressive actions” 
against Afghanistan “cannot but affect in 
the most negative way Soviet-Pakistani 
relations.” 

On the issue of East-West relations, 
Gorbachev echoed a Kremlin theme of 
the past year: eagerness for improvement, 
but on Soviet terms. And those terms 
show no sign of changing. Gorbachev's 
Kremlin, like Brezhnev’s a decade ago, 
wants peaceful coexistence and détente, 
largely so that the leadership can tend to 
the economy. The U.S.S.R. desires recog- 
nition as a superpower, equal in status and 
privilege with the U.S. It also wants what 
Soviet spokesmen call “compensation” 
for various perceived or alleged geopoliti- 
cal disadvantages and grievances. In 
practice, the twin claims of equality 
and compensation mean that the Soviet 
Union is constantly looking for ways to 
enhance its security and its wider interests 
at the expense of others, especially of the 
US. and its allies. 

The Soviets believe, for example, that 
they should be able to invade and occupy 


Afghanistan because it adjoins a border | 


where they feel vulnerable to Chinese 
subversion and Islamic upheaval. Never 
mind that an American ally, Pakistan, as 
well as vital American interests in the 
Persian Gulf, is jeopardized as a result 
The Soviets claim the right to have “fra- 
terna!” relations with Fidel Castro, whose 
rule they underwrite to the tune of about 
$11 million a day, but they accept no re- 
sponsibility for his mischief making in 
Latin America and Africa. They insist on 
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cosponsoring with the U.S. any negotiated 
settlement in the Middle East, while they 
continue to back the most radical Arab 
enemies of Israel. In Western Europe, 
they are trying, by a combination of polit- 
ical blandishment and military black- 
mail, to diminish and, if possible, supplant 
American influence. Is that particular as- 
piration consistent with the principle of 
superpower equality? Absolutely, say the 
Soviets. The U.S.S.R. is a European na- 
tion; the US. is not. Therefore Soviet 
power “belongs” ori the Continent; Amer- 
ican power and missiles do not. 


hese were the main features of Brezh- 

nev’s foreign policy, of Andropov’'s 
and Chernenko’s, and now they are surely 
of Gorbachev's as well. The real question 
is not whether he will pursue a course dif- 
ferent from that taken by his predeces- 
sors, but whether he wil! pursue it more 
effectively. The answer is more likely to 
be yes than no. Since he injects the conti- 
nuity of Soviet policy with a vitality that it 
has lacked in recent years, he may also 
bring to the Soviet-American competition 
more energy, skill and ingenuity than his 
recent predecessors, in their decrepitude, 
could muster. 

In the realm of foreign policy, Gorba- 
chev’s selection should, above all, be in- 
terpreted as a reassertion of Soviet deter- 
mination to compete vigorously with the 
U.S. and other adversaries and to sustain 
that competition, under a single leader, 
over a long time. That is the real signal in 
Gorbachev's age and in the prospect of his 
being around long after his septuagenar- 
ian comrades, not to mention a septuage- 
narian American President, have depart- 
ed from the scene 

A possible irony in last week’s events 
is that the Reagan Administration may 
have inadvertently contributed to 
the decision of the old men in Mos- 
cow to pick a youngster as their first 
among equals. For much of Rea- 
gan’s first term, U.S. officials 
pounded away at claims that the 
Soviet Union is not only an evil em- 
pire but an empire in decline and 
that what the Soviets call “the cor- 
relation of forces” is in fact shifting 
in favor of the West. In a speech to 
Members of the British Parliament 
in June 1982, Reagan hailed “the 
march of freedom and democracy 
which will leave Marxism-Lenin- 
ism on the ash heap of history.” In 
January, Secretary of State George 
Shultz told a Senate committee, “It 
is the Communist system that looks 
bankrupt, morally as well as eco- 
nomically; the West is resilient and 
resurgent.” 

There is much evidence to sup- 
port Reagan’s and Shultz’s claims. 
The Soviet Union is beset by eco- 
nomic and demographic troubles at 
home, as well as reversals and 
quagmires abroad. Still, the truth 
hurts—all the more so when it 
comes from the West. A Soviet offi- 
cial traveling with Politburo Mem- 
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ber Vladimir Shcherbitsky during his visit 
to the US. two weeks ago commented pri- 
vately that American “boasts and taunts” 
about the correlation of forces have been 
“the single most offensive and provoca- 
tive lie of propaganda that we have had to 
put up with these past few years.” 

Quite possibly part of the Politburo’s 
purpose in choosing Gorbachev is to put a 
damper on such talk. According to Ar- 
nold Horelick, the director of the Rand 
Corp./UCLA Center for the Study of Sovi- 
et International Behavior, “Gorbachev is 
being picked as an embodiment of char- 
acteristics that the Soviets want to be 
associated with—dynamism, optimism, 
confidence.” 

As though to confirm that interpreta- 
tion, a Soviet diplomat last week gloated 
over the contrast between Gorbachev's 
age and Reagan's: * Now if there's a sum- 
| mit, it will be your old leader sitting down 
with our young one, You might say we are 
turning the tables on you after all these 
years, going back to the meeting between 
John Kennedy and Khrushchev in 1961.” 

Well before his formal accession, Gor- 
bachev and the managers of his image 
had launched a campaign to present him 
as someone with whom the West could do 
business. Horelick predicts that Gorba- 
chev will be a “smooth, persuasive pur- 
veyor of antihistamines for our nuclear al- 
lergies,” that is, proposals in arms control 
that will appeal to nervous Europeans and 
perhaps nervous Americans too, while not 
compromising the objectives of Soviet 
policy 


i n this regard, Andropov’s brief tenure 
may have provided a hint of what the 
| West can expect from Gorbachev. Andro- 
pov’s ascendance, too, occasioned high 
hopes in the West. The code words of 
wishful thinking were the same: moder- 
ale, pragmatist, technocrat, sophisticate 
Within a day of his selection, there was 
talk of an Andropov era, a phrase that 
suggested a clean and welcome break 
with the past. His style seemed fresh and 
that, it was assumed, connoted a change 
in the content of Soviet policy. Here was a 
Soviet leader who would be comfortable 
and stimulating on the Georgetown cock- 
tail circuit, and who would therefore be 
equally easy to get along with at asummit. 
Andropov never had much of a 
chance. But even before he was purged by 
Comrade Death, he demonstrated that 
the change he represented was very much 
one of style and not of substance. The pre- 
occupying issue of Soviet-American rela- 
tions in those days of late 1982 and early 
to mid-1983 was the prospective deploy- 
ment of new U.S. ballistic and cruise mis- 
siles in Western Europe. Under Brezhnev, 
Soviet policy had been absolutely uncom- 
promising, and absolutely unacceptable 
the U.S., said the Soviets, had no right to 
deploy even a single Euromissile 
Immediately upon taking over from 
Brezhnev, Andropov seized that policy 
and made it his own. He issued a series of 
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proposals that were almost Reaganesque 
in the alluring way in which they com- 
bined simplicity and ingenuity. He played 
numbers games with the European nucle- 
ar balance, promising subtractions from 
the Soviet side if the U.S. would cancel 
the addition of its own missiles; he offered 
an equation that was supposed to yield 
equality, but in fact would have left the 
Soviet Union with a significant advan- 
tage in key categories of weaponry and 
would have succeeded in keeping the U.S 
from deploying any offsetting weapons of 
its own 

In short, Andropov applied his con- 
siderable skills to the task of repackaging 
the hard line, not to softening it. His clev- 
erness failed about the same time as his 
kidneys. The Euromissile deployment 
went ahead on schedule at the end of 
1983, just as Andropov was becoming a 
disembodied voice communicating to the 
world and to his own people through 
ghostwritten Pravda “interviews.” 

Just as Andropov assumed Brezhnev's 
stonewalling position on the Euromissiles, 
Gorbachev has inherited Chernenko’s ad- 
amancy on the central arms-control issue 
of today: space weapons and strategic de- 
fenses. The Soviets are just as determined 
to block the U.S.’s Star Wars program as 
the Reagan Administration is determined 
to see that it goes forward. There is no 
reason to expect that Gorbachev will be 
more yielding than Chernenko. In his in- 
augural speech last week, Gorbachev 
stressed his opposition to “the develop- 
ment of ever new weapons systems, be it 
in space or on earth.” 

The Soviets have a number of reasons 
for opposing Star Wars. They are fearful 
of American technological prowess and 





they are prone to dote on worst-case sce- 
narios. Reagan's dream of space-based 
battle stations that could zap missiles out 
of the sky is a Soviet military planner's 
nightmare. In order to counter such a U.S. 
capability, the Soviets would have to ex- 
pand and overhaul their entire offensive 
arsenal and probably undertake a huge 
defensive buildup of their own. The mega- 
rubles involved would have to be diverted 
from the nonmilitary sectors of the econo- 
my, where Gorbachev faces so many 
challenges. 

In much the same way that his men- 
tor and predecessor Andropov was a skill- 
ful conductor of the anti-Euromissile 
campaign, Gorbachev is likely to be a deft 
opponent of Star Wars. Once again. the 
campaign will be pitched largely to the 
West Europeans who are skittish about 
the possibility that Star Wars research 
will lead to testing and deployment of sys- 
tems that will provoke a new, extraterres- 
trial arms race. 

On that issue, as on others, Gorba- 
chev will be a more effective front man for 
Soviet policy than Chernenko was, or 
than other members of the Old Guard 
would be. In that respect, he will be a 
more formidable adversary. Insofar as he 
really does bring to the top level of the So- 
viet leadership more dynamism and prag- 
matism, he will put those qualities to work 
in the service primarily of competiton, 
not conciliation. Yes, he is someone with 
whom the West can do business. But it is 
the same tedious, difficult, sometimes 
dangerous business as before—the busi- 
ness of managing a rivalry with a country 
that is too powerful to fight but too inimi- 
cal to appease and often too insecure to 
accommodate. By Strobe Talbott 





Symbol of mourning: the Soviet flag 


flies at half-staff atop the 
dome of a Kremlin building 
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Glints of Steel Behind the Smile — 


Gorbachev impresses many with his affability—and his sharpness 





He has been described by 
those who have met him as 
bright, incisive, low-key 
and polite. He is a some- 
times brisk-mannered man 
who asks lots of questions and soaks up 
detail. His style, so different from the stol- 
id, intensely private behavior of most So- 
viet leaders, was captured at a Moscow 
polling station during last month’s nation- 
al elections. There, under the glare of tele- 
vision lights, stood Mikhail Gorbachev 
Instead of keeping his family away from 
the spotlight, he had brought along his 
wife Raisa, 52, their daughter 
Irina and granddaughter Ok- 
sana. After sealing his ballot, 
Gorbachev carefully placed it in 
the box. When photographers 
asked him to repeat the scene, he 
declined, jocularly noting he was 
allowed to vote only once. 

It was not the first time that 
Gorbachev had displayed such 
public affability. During a visit to 
Britain in December, he delight- 
ed his hosts with his banter. On a 
tour of the British Museum, 
where Karl Marx wrote part of 
Das Kapital, he mused, “If peo- 
ple don’t like Marxism, they 
should blame the British Muse- 
um.” Later, as photographers 
clicked away, Gorbachev plead- 
ed for a respite: “Comrades, 
economize your supplies.” Yet 
the British also found Gorbachev 
a cool, reflective man quite capa- 
ble of a steely riposte. When a 
Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment asked about the persecution 
of religious minorities in the Soviet 
Union, Gorbachev shot back: “You gov- 
ern your society and you leave us to gov- 
ern ours.” The visitor's annoyance, the 
M.P. recalled, was “electrifying.” 

Such incidents are being closely ex- 
amined for what they reveal about Gorba- 
chev, a stocky, balding man with a wine- 
colored birthmark on his forehead.* 
Trained as a lawyer, he is the first Soviet 
leader born after the 1917 Bolshevik Rev- 
olution and the best educated since Lenin. 
His speech underscores his upbringing 
his mastery of Russian grammar is superi- 
or to that of most of his Kremlin predeces- 
sors. He is the exemplar of the New 
Guard, which represents a generation 
raised after the Stalinist horrors and for 
which the catastrophe of World War II is 
an adolescent memory. Though much 
about Gorbachev remains a mystery, his 





“Western doctors suspect that Gorbachev's birth- 
mark is a hemangioma, which is caused by an in- 
crease in small blood vessels within and beneath the 
skin. Soviet newspapers routinely airbrush the mark 
out of his photographs 
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rapid rise through party ranks suggests an 
adroit politician who has been able to ad- 
vance under leaders as different in style as 
Brezhnev and Andropov 
Though Gorbachey may exhibit a 
more amiable personality than his prede- 
cessors, there is no reason to doubt that he 
is cut from the same ideological cloth. De- 
spite his relative youth, he has not openly 
identified with the aspirations of Soviet 
citizens under age 30, who now make up 
half the population. His speeches at home 
often ring with the same doctrinaire 
| phraseology as those of his most orthodox 


Fresh image: voting with Oksana, 
and stylish Wife Raisa 
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| Stavropol 


Politburo colleagues. Totally a product of 
his party’s system, Gorbachev flourished 
by avoiding risks, not by taking them 

What is different about Gorbachev is 
his ability to steer away from political 
cant when talking with Westerners. He is 
also able to mask his feelings when the oc- 
casion calls for it. When French President 
Frangois Mitterrand mentioned Soviet 
Dissident Andrei Sakharov during a state 
banquet in the Kremlin last June, Kon- 
stantin Chernenko and Andrei Gromyko 
looked annoyed, but Gorbachev betrayed 
no emotion. “He has great control,” said a 
French diplomat. “He was the only one 
who did not show anything.” 

His travels abroad have given Gorba- 
chev more contact with the world outside 
the Soviet Union than most Politburo 
members have had. During a two-week 
tour of Canada in May 1983, 
& Gorbachev impressed officials 
with his straightforward, modest 
| approach and his grasp of agri- 
cultural statistics. “Unlike other 
Soviet figures, he didn’t need a 
brief,” says a high-level Canadi- 
an Official “He was a quick 
learner.” At one point, then Ca- 
nadian Agriculture Minister Eu- 
gene Whelan bluntly told Gorba- 
chev that he hoped the Soviets 
would continue their system, be- 
cause “as long as you do, you will 
remain inefficient and will be the 
best market Canada could have.” 
The translators, recalls a Whelan 
aide, were shocked, but Gorba- 
chev enjoyed the exchange 

Gorbachev's trip to Britain 
was even more successful in put- 
ting a human face on the Soviet 
leadership. His appetite for tech- 
nical matters became obvious 
during his tour of an agricultural 
research center and an auto fac- 
tory. During nearly 3% hours of 
talks with Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, Gorbachev spoke knowledge- 
ably about arms control and East-West is- 
sues. Observed a Foreign Office diplomat: 
“It’s nice to find a Soviet politician whose 
face moves. Even when he scowls, you 
know where you stand.” 

Raisa Gorbachev made almost as big 
a hit in London as her husband. A for- 
mer student of philosophy at Moscow 
State University, the chic and slender 
Mrs. Gorbachev showed up at one recep- 
tion wearing a white satin evening dress 
and a pair of gold lamé sandals. Photog- 
raphers were so captivated by her that 
they presented her with a bouquet when 
she left. Mrs. Gorbachev and her future 
husband met as students in the 1950s 
Their daughter, who is believed to be in 
her late 20s, and son-in-law reportedly 
are both doctors 

In some ways Gorbachev owes his rise 
to hometown connections. The future So- 
viet leader was born in 1931 in the fertile 
region of southern Russia, 
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| where Yuri Andropoy also was born and 
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where Mikhail Suslov, the country’s lead- 
ing ideologist until his death in January 
1982, had worked for several years. Gor- 
bachev’s first job was driving a tractor. In 
1950 he made a significant leap forward 
by gaining entrance to Moscow State Uni- 
versity. Admission is notoriously hard to 
win; unless a student is exceptionally tal- 
ented, he needs family influence to enter. 
The farm boy apparently got his boost 
from a good work record and from local 
party officials who had been impressed by 
the ambitious youth. 

Gorbachev joined the Communist 
Party in 1952, while he was still in school. 
Lev Yudovich, a fellow student who knew 
Gorbachev slightly, remembers him as a 
“gray,” or average, student who enjoyed 
slapping backs as much as hitting the 
books. “He didn’t have a lot of original 
ideas,” recalls Yudovich, who left the So- 
viet Union in 1977 and now teaches at the 
U.S. Army Russian Institute in West Ger- 
many. “But he made an effort to be every- 
body’s buddy.” Gorbachev soon was de- 
voting as much time to party activities as 
to his studies. After graduating with a law 
degree in 1955, he decided on a career asa 
party professional. He returned to Stavro- 
pol, where he specialized in running col- 
lective farms. In 1970, at age 39, he was 
named first secretary of the regional party 
organization. 


] n 1978 Gorbachev made his second ma- 
jor move: he went to Moscow as a 
member of the Secretariat of the Central 
Committee, a kind of inner cabinet that 
runs the Soviet Union from day to day. He 
was apparently being pushed upward by 
Suslov, who was something of a mentor to 
him. Once in Moscow, Gorbachev report- 
edly established an almost filial relation- 
ship with an even more influential patron: 
Andropov. The then KGB chief is believed 
to have been behind the 1980 decision to 
make Gorbachev a full member of the Po- 
litburo at the remarkably young age of 49. 
Between 1978 and 1984 Gorbachev was in 
charge of the country’s agriculture. De- 
spite a string of disastrous Soviet harvests, 
which normally would have doomed the 


future of the man in charge, Gorbachev's | 


career flowered. After Andropov became 
General Secretary in 1982, it is believed 
that he relied on Gorbachev as his closest 
lieutenant 

Though Gorbachev was rumored to 
be Andropov’s chosen heir, he failed to 
make it to the top after the leader's death 
in February 1984. Yet there was little 
doubt who was second-in-command be- 
hind Chernenko. Gorbachev ran the Sec- 
retariat and brought loyalists into key 
party jobs. His reported chairing of Polit- 
buro meetings as early as last summer 
would have made him the de facto leader 
of the Soviet Union. His ascension last 
week formally acknowledged what has 
long been known in the Kremlin: the boy 
from Stavropol is a practiced politician of 
formidable skills. It is now the world’s 
turn to learn about the substance behind 
the style — By James Kelly. Reported 
by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow 
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Measure of the Man 


onths ago when Mikhail Gorbachev began to move more visibly around the 

power circuit of the Soviet Union, U.S. intelligence analysts started to feed 
background on him into Ronald Reagan’s morning reading. There was an as- 
sumption among the experts that something was bubbling up in the Kremlin’s 
gerontocracy, whose members were expiring with discouraging regularity. After 
67 years there were signs that the old group of Soviet leaders, steeped in the tradi- 
tions of the revolution and shaped by the horrors of World War II, was giving 
way toa new generation. 

In the President's intelligence report, a thick black notebook with gold letter- 
ing that is delivered to the Oval Office at 9:30 a.m. every working day, single lines 
about Gorbachev grew to paragraphs, and head shots became full-length photo- 
graphs of a well-tailored, energetic man. Reagan took notice, knowing that 
Konstantin Chernenko would be dead sooner than later. Gorbachev's good-hu- 
mored outing in Britain last December with his fur-clad, stylish wife provided 
plenty of new material. Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher stored up a lot of im- 
pressions from her 34 hours of meet- 
ings with Gorbachev, and she carried 
them all across the Atlantic with her a 
month ago and constructed for Rea- 
gan the first flesh-and-blood portrait 
of his new adversary. The thrust of 
Thatcher’s counsel was that Gorba- 
chev, while still a Soviet and a 
Communist, was fresh and intelligent, 
a potentially major improvement over 
being dim and dying. The Prime Min- 
ister found something hopeful in the 
man’s eyes and manner. The 30 or so 
people who run this world analyze one 
another that way and then make deci- 
sions of life and death for us. Scary, 
but true, 

When Reagan was handed a note 
at about 10 a.m. Monday saying that Gorbachev had been confirmed as General 
Secretary, he knew more about this Soviet leader than he had about Andropov or 
Chernenko. He had been told that Gorbachev is a 9-to-9, six-day-a-week worker, 
family man, restrained vodka imbiber, classical music fancier, hiker, reader. The 
problem of course is that those kinds of data tell almost nothing about Gorbachev 
as leader of a surly, hostile superpower. How did he rise so fast? Why was he cho- 
sen? What makes him special? There is no sure way to measure a man’s soul. 

Gorbachev may be an admission of sorts by the Soviets that personality can 
be as potent as armies. The superpowers are fighting a war of words, and the So- 
viets may have concluded that they too need a great communicator. Whether 
Gorbachev can lead is another matter. Personality is an outcropping of charac- 
ter, but there is no true test of character at that level until it goes through the fire. 

“It’s for them to solve their problems,” an aide said Reagan had told his staff 
after Gorbachev's elevation. “If the Soviets worry about us being aggressive, we 
ought to be able to solve that one. Beyond that, we can only keep trying.” Rea- 
gan’s first try was to send George Bush to the Chernenko funeral; then he shaped 
the personal letter to Gorbachev that the Vice President would carry. The re- 
sponses from Brezhnev, Andropov and Chernenko to such private entreaties had 
read like the handiwork of a committee, and not a very skilled committee at that. 
Reagan rather thinks he will get a personal, and perhaps mildly revealing, an- 
swer this time. Prime Minister Thatcher did in correspondence following Gorba- 
chev’s visit to Britain. 

Meantime, Bush, the professional mourner (six funerals of top foreign lead- 
ers), was Reagan’s eyes and ears when he gripped Gorbachev's hand in Moscow 
last Wednesday afternoon. Funerals are robust ground for political intrigue. 
Bush, the former CIA head, hardly needed coaching. From the Brezhnev and 
Andropov burials he returned with mental notes on eye contact, humor, intellec- 
tual agility, confidence, vitality, tailoring, shirt collars, hair color, complexion 
and hand size. 

The short of it is that we are starting a new chapter in superpower relations, 
and the twists and turns that lie ahead are for the most part utterly unknown. 
More than ever the reaction of one man to another will set the mood of this anx- 
ious world. That chemistry is not fathomed yet even by the two men themselves. 
Still scary, but still true. 


PETER JORDAN 
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The Soviets 


Taking On the Bureaucracy 


The system is the main barrier to reinvigorating the economy 


“The point at issue is the 
perfection of the system of so- 
cial relations, above all eco- 
nomic ones ... We should, 
we are bound to attain with- 
in the briefest period the most advanced 
scientific and technical positions, the 
highest world level in the productivity of 
social labor.” 
—Mikhail Gorbachev 


In his inaugural speech to the 
Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee last week, Mikhail Gorbachev got 
right to the point: his highest priority 
would be nothing less than a total 
transformation of the deeply trou- 
bled Soviet economy. That may be a 
far bigger task than any Kremlin 
chief, even a young and energetic 
one, can handle, because the chal- 
lenge goes far beyond the realm of 
economics and technology, to the na- 
ture of the Soviet state itself. In order 
to achieve his bold aim, Gorbachev 
must first deal with a formidable, in- 
tractable and historically durable 
rival-cum-partner—the Soviet 
bureaucracy. 

Even in purely economic terms, 
the prospect that the new General 
Secretary faces is daunting. Growth 
in national income, the closest Soviet 
equivalent to gross national product, 
was a respectable but disappointing 
2.6% last year (in contrast to a GNP 
rise of 6.9% in the U.S.). That figure 
was down from 3.1% in 1983 and 
only about half the size of gains regis- 
tered in the 1960s. Worse yet, the 
growth rate overstates how well the econo- 
my provides the things Soviet citizens want 
and need: personal consumption of goods 
and services per capita in the Soviet Union 
is less than in most East European nations 
and only one-third the U.S. level ($10,000a 
year). Such essentials as appliances and 
clothing are as scarce or shoddy as ever; 
standing in lines to buy food and merchan- 
dise is an unpleasant national pastime in 
the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet agriculture is a continuing saga 
of failure. Last year’s grain harvest was an 
estimated 170 million tons, down from 
195 million in 1983 and well below the 
1978 peak of 237 million. To offset agri- 
cultural shortages, the Soviet Union de- 
pends on imports. Moscow is expected to 
buy up to 52 million tons of grain, includ- 
ing at least 20 million from the US., in the 
period from July 1984 through June 1985, 
an increase of 52% over the previous year. 
Says Olin Robison, president of Middle- 
bury College in Vermont and a Soviet ex- 
pert: “A very sad fact about Soviet agri- 
culture is that it really does produce 
enough food to feed the people. But the 
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methods of preserving, transporting and 
distributing that food are so archaic that 
the losses are phenomenal.” 

The country remains much better at 
stockpiling weapons than wheat. Military- 
industrial production has always been the 
Soviet Union’s paramount priority, and 
the country’s best brains are devoted to it. 
Soviet scientists and technicians, many of 








them first-rate by any standard, have put 
cosmonauts in space and built interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles of fearsome power. 
But while that talent is concentrated in the 
military establishment, the civilian econo- 
my goes begging. 

The emphasis given to the military, 
which absorbs an estimated 14% of the 
economy's total output, has long meant 
sacrifice for the Soviet people, and that sac- 
rifice may worsen. In the past year Mos- 
cow has been able to generate enough ex- 
port earnings to pay for most of its imports. 
Since 1983, however, world prices of such 
key Soviet natural resources as oil and gold 
have been falling dramatically. Moreover, 
Soviet oil production declined by .5% last 
year, the first drop since World War II. 
Even though supplies of natural gas are 
plentiful, export figures have lagged well 
below Soviet expectations. If such trends 
continue, the country’s narrow trade sur- 
plus with the West, $6.6 billion in 1984, 
could easily turn into a deficit. 

Those statistics may be cause for alarm 
among governing technocrats, but most 
Soviet citizens measure the reality of their 
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country’s inefficiency and mismanage- 
ment bya different yardstick, the daily diet 
of small and not-so-small bureaucratic 
horror stories. Some examples: 

>In the Ukraine, an investigation into the 
breakdown of tractors led to the discovery 
that quality-control experts at a tractor- 
parts plant were routinely approving de- 
fective goods in order to meet (or surpass) 
production quotas. They thereby became 
eligible for bonuses, scrolls of honor and 
other incentives. Most startling of all, one 
of the suppliers had an officially sanc- 
tioned quota for defective merchandise: 
5% of production. 

>In the city of Rostov, authorities 
uncovered a huge black-market 
ring; 67 officials, including two 
highly placed state executives 
in Moscow, were arrested. The 
scheme involved rerouting, through 
bureaucratic channels, scarce meat, 
butter and clothing to warehouses 
where the merchandise could be 
sold under the counter, Realizing 
that the authorities were closing in, 
the crooks dumped most of their 
hoarded supplies onto the official 
market. In describing the outcome 
of the scam, the newspaper /zvestiya 
noted that for once, a Rostov citizen 
was able to walk into a state-owned 
store, ask for blue jeans and find 
them not only available but selling 
at the official price of $96, vs. the 
black-market figure of $200. 

>In Uzbekistan, scene of a recent 
anticorruption drive, investigators 
discovered that much of the claimed 
6 million-ton annual cotton crop ex- 
isted only on paper. Farm officials 
were paying off bureaucrats at cot- 
ton-collection points in exchange for 
phony receipts acknowledging deliv- 
ery of their crops. Bribes were also 
paid toemployees of local cotton gins 
as the noncotton was nonprocessed. One 
result: while the announced volume of Uz- 
bekistan’s cotton harvest has increased 
over the past eight years, the amount of 
cotton fiber actually obtained has declined 
by 76,000 tons. 

Most of the Soviet Union’s economic 
and social ills can be traced to one source: 
the bureaucracy. Therein lies Gorba- 
chev’s basic problem. The bureaucracy is 
the Soviet system, its ubiquity guaranteed 
by the cardinal socialist tenet of central 
planning. Born in the mists of Russia’s 
czarist past, rooted firmly in the totalitar- 
ian present, this permanent government 
has so far survived all attempts, most half- 
hearted, at reform. 

In administrative terms the web of 
central control emanates from a core of 64 
federal ministries and 23 state commit- 
tees. Those entities own and operate | 
50,000 enterprises and dominate a state- 
run labor union network of 132 million 
employees. The tentacles of central plan- 
ning are duplicated in each of the nation’s 
15 union republics and 20 autonomous re- | 
publics, and extend downward to the 
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oblast (province) and raion (local admin- 
istrative unit) levels. 

Alongside the government bureaucra- 
cy is the separate and parallel structure of 
the Communist Party, with its 17.5 million 
members organized to penetrate and su- 
pervise every aspect of national life. At the 
top of this pyramid are the Central Com- 
mittee and the ruling Politburo, now head- 
ed by Gorbachev. Starting with the Cen- 
tral Committee secretaries who oversee 
the functions of the government ministries, 
the party structure mirrors the framework 
of the bureaucracy in every respect, reach- 
ing down to people’s control committees, 
with some 10 million inspectors, who 
check on local management. In fact, the 
party apparatus extends even fur- 
ther, to the shop floor. 

The degree of microscopic con- 
trol maintained at the top of that 
pyramid is almost beyond Western 
comprehension. In 1983, for exam- 
ple, a published summary of one 
Politburo meeting revealed that, 
among other things, the members 
of the Soviet Union’s supreme deci- 
sion-making body had considered 
whether to lower the price of fur col- 
lars on winter overcoats. They de- 
cided that the Council of Ministers 
should take swift action. A few days 
later, a decree cut the prices of the 
collars by 15%. 

The obsession with the smallest 
detail of life, while rejecting a role 
for market forces and independent 
decision making, is both the sys- 
tem’s political backbone and its 
crippling weakness. The chief bene- 
ficiaries of overcentralization are 
the nomenklatura, the 750,000 to 1 
million members of the bureaucratic 
elite at the upper reaches of the sys- 
tem. Says Soviet Defector Michael 
Voslensky, whose 1984 book No- 
menklatura: The Soviet Ruling Class 
described that bureaucratic layer: 
“All the key positions of the state, cultur- 
al, trade, sport, the military, down to the 
local collective leaders, include members 
of the nomenklatura ... It is a class sys- 
tem 100% based on holding a monopoly 
of every kind of power and controlling 
virtually every means of production.” 

While the system delivers the goods 
for the nomenklatura, it does little for 
anyone else. Critics argue that the very 
goal of centralization is not so much to 
meet the national economic need or to en- 
sure the welfare of the citizens as to per- 
petuate the chain of control, especially by 
feeding the military and security ma- 
chines that protect the elite and its as- 
pirations. As a result of the rejection 
of market-pricing mechanisms, produc- 
tion quotas set by the bureaucracy are 
based on arbitrary notions of supply and 
demand, and production tends toward the 
lowest possible output. 

The system overachieves in one nota- 
ble undertaking: paperwork. Soviet Econ- 
omist Alexei Rumyantsey, writing in the 
official trade-union newspaper Trud, esti- 
mated in 1983 that Soviet bureaucrats 





generated 800 billion documents a year. 
In addition, Rumyantsev noted that fac- 
tories and offices were constantly being 
disrupted by inspections: he told of a 
machine-tool factory that had been visit- 
ed 145 times in a single year. 

Another product in oversupply is ex- 
cuses. In a remarkably candid appraisal 
of the system’s resistance to prodding, 
Ivan Lukinov, director of the Economics 
Institute of the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences, described in an /zvestiya inter- 
view last year how the bureaucracy pa- 
pers over its failures. Citing the disap- 
pointing performance of the Ukrainian 
food-processing industry, Lukinov noted 
that “when higher administrative agen- 





cies summon representatives from each of 
the branches and begin holding them 
strictly to account for scarcities, the trade 
organization will excuse itself by saying 
there is no place to store a particular 
product, or that conditions for trade in it 
do not exist, or that the orders it has 
placed for the item have been refused. 
Food-processing-industry officials will af- 
firm that such a commodity has never 
been ordered at all, or that they lack the 
production facilities, or that the technol- 
ogy does not permit them to produce the 
required commodities. Each has more 
reasons than you can shake a stick at.” 


emographic factors are adding to the 

bureaucracy’s sclerosis. Perhaps the 
most ominous economic trend is the slow- 
ing growth of the Soviet labor force. In the 
1970s the number of Soviet workers rose by 
24 million, to 155 million. In the 1980s the 
increase will be only 6 million. The num- 
ber of retirees that the Soviet economy 
must support is expected to increase dra- 
matically, from 37 million today to 80 mil- 
lion by the end of the century. Labor short- 





ages are hurting already low levels of 
productivity: supervisors hesitate to goad 
people into working harder for fear that 
they will quit and move on to another job. 
The Soviet government no longer 
tries to hide many of its problems. Citi- 
zens read exposés of bureaucratic failings 
almost every day in the press. In addition, 
genuinely radical ideas for reform are be- 
ing aired in theoretical journals. In a re- 
cent issue of Problems of History, Evgeni 
Ambartsumov, a scholar at the Soviet 
Union’s leading research institute dealing 
with East European economies, boldly 
advocated a greater role for private enter- 
prise in the Soviet economy as an anti- 
dote to “bureaucratic deformations.” 
There may be a bit of tolerance 
for such views, but not surprisingly 
there has been very little action. 
Any reforms of the bureaucracy 
along private-enterprise lines would 
not only be ideologically unaccept- 
able, they might threaten the su- 
premacy of the nomenklatura. Says 
Alexander Nove, emeritus professor 
of economics at the University of 
Glasgow: “There are a whole series 








of problems stemming from the im- 
possibility in principle of running a 
modern industrial economy from 
the center, and the impossibility in 
practice for the Politburo chieftains 
to devise any criteria for running 
their economy except by plans 
made at the center.” 

How will Gorbachev cope with 
this dilemma? During his speech to 
the Central Committee last week, 
he referred to “speeding up the 
country’s social and economic de- 
velopment,” a strategy that he asso- | 
ciated with the name of Yuri An- 
dropov. The allusion was revealing. 
During Andropov’s 15-month reign, 
the former KGB chief launched a 
campaign against worker absentee- 
ism and nomenklatura corruption. 
At least one prominent black marketeer, 
with connections to the family of the late 
Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev, was exe- 
cuted. Andropov fired several industrial 
ministers and began to appoint younger, 
more professional executives to senior 
posts. Andropov also set up a task force 
charged with streamlining the bureaucra- 
cy. It is thought to be headed by 
Central Committee Secretariat Member 
Nikolai Ryzhkov, a close associate of 
Gorbachev's. | 

At no point, however, did Andropov 
indicate that he intended to launch a 
wholesale attack on the main pillars of 
the bureaucratic system, such as central 
planning and nonmarket pricing. One of 
the few attempts to decentralize economic 
decision making under Andropov—legis- 
lation to encourage worker participation 
in factory management—left the Com- 
munist Party with close control over its 
worker delegates and required only that 
managers “consult and inform” workers 
about their plans twice a year. 

Andropov also began the task of 
bringing new faces into the uppermost 
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ther. As he put it last week, “It is neces- 
sary to continue to perfect persistently the 
economic mechanism and the entire 
management system.” 

There is little doubt that once again 
the thickets of the bureaucratic system 
will stand in the way. The Soviets, for ex- 
ample, are not adept at translating basic 
scientific discoveries into practical manu- 
facturing techniques and commercial 
products. Christopher Davis, a senior lec- 
turer in Soviet studies at the University of 
Birmingham in England, blames the 
fragmentation of the research-and-devel- 
opment process. Says he: “In the Soviet 
Union, you might have the Academy of 
Sciences doing the basic research and a 
branch ministry doing the applied re- 
search, but the factory has to develop the 
prototype and go into mass production. 
No one is responsible for seeing that 
something goes through from the begin- 
ning to the end.” 


reaches of the bureaucracy, replacing 32 
of the 157 regional party secretaries, often 
with younger men. That was only a small 
tremor in a shift that is still moving 
through the bureaucracy. According to a 
senior British diplomat, the largest turn- 
over of local Communist officials in re- 
cent memory took place during biennial 
party committee elections between No- 
vember 1983 and January 1984. Nonethe- 
less, the pace of change remains slow, and 
most top officials in the Soviet bureaucra- 
cy are, like most Politburo members, in 
their 60s and 70s. 

Another Andropov reform that has 
persisted is the so-called Five Ministries 
program, which took effect in January 
1984. Under this plan, which now encom- 
passes 2,300 factories and service centers, 
managers in designated industries such as 
heavy machinery and electrical equip- 
ment were given greater latitude in set- 
ting their goals. They were urged, for ex- 
ample, to introduce new technology into 
their enterprises, even if the changeover 
meant that they would miss production 
targets for one or even two years. So 
far, the experiment has been judged 
a success. 

The pace of reform slowed under the 
leadership of Chernenko but, significantly, 
did notstop. An additional 16 regional par- 
ty secretaries were replaced; sporadic anti- 
corruption campaigns continued. The 
Five Ministries experiment was expanded. 

Gorbachev evidently intends to speed 
up and expand those reforms even fur- 
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ven when the Soviets have been able 
to buy, steal or develop new technol- 
ogy, much of it has never been put to wide 
use. Says Gertrude Schroeder, a Universi- 
ty of Virginia expert on the Soviet econo- 
my: “Soviet workers think that robots 
work too fast, and sabotage them. Super- 
visors have to build fences around the ro- 
bots.” Managers fear that testing new 
technologies will disrupt production and 
thereby prevent their factories from ful- 
filling assigned quotas. Says Herbert Le- 
vine, an expert on the Soviet economy 
at PlanEcon, a Washington consulting 
group: “All technological change means 
risk and a measurably high percentage 
of failure. Bureaucracies do not tolerate 
failure well.” 
Nor do they welcome innovations 
that might stray from their control. While 
the Soviets have been able to produce 
some large, sophisticated computers, the 
smaller machines found in so many 
plants, offices and homes in the West are 
unavailable. Communist ideology is part- 
ly responsible. Proliferation of computers 
for private use would mean the rapid 
circulation of information, and that is 
not something the Kremlin particularly 
wants to encourage. Nonetheless, the So- 
viets are reportedly looking to buy large 
numbers of Western-made personal com- 
puters, apparently for use in schools and 
scientific institutions. 
In short, the system that Gorbachev 
inherits has done its job all too well. As 
intended, it has stifled the kind of ingenu- 
ity and spontaneous assertion that the 
new Soviet leader now sees as necessary 
to revitalize his country’s economy and 
society. Says Zdenek Mlynar, a former 
top Communist Party official in 
Czechoslovakia who emi- 
grated to Austria in 1977: 
“The type of human 
being ideal for the So- 
ia viet system is an obedi- 
ent and reliable person, 
carrying out orders and directives but 











devoid of initiative and responsibility.” 

Unlike the Chinese, the Soviets are 
not inclined to tamper significantly with 
the basic premises of their system. Gorba- 
chev’s ideological instincts appear to be 
no different from those of his predeces- 
sors. Nonetheless, Moscow has for the 
past four years been drafting a policy doc- 
ument that is being heralded as the first 
revision of the Communist Party’s pro- 
gram since 1961. It would incorporate 
both domestic and foreign policy goals; 
its introduction is to coincide with the 
implementation in 1986 of the next Five- 
Year Plan. 

For all of Gorbachev's exhortations, 
some Western experts doubt that even a 
modest reform of Moscow’s bureaucratic 
absolutism is possible. Says Peter 
Reddaway, senior lecturer in political 
science at the London School of Econom- 
ics: “There is no feeling the reforms 
are ever likely to be applied on a coun- 
trywide scale.” Other experts caution, 
however, that the capacity of the So- 
viet bureaucracy to modernize, if only 
for survival’s sake, should not be 
underestimated. Says Duke University 
Professor Jerry Hough: “The Soviet 
Union remains a dictatorial system 
where a strong leader can make a differ- 
ence. A leader with a Central Committee 
behind him can do quite a bit.” Gor- 
bachev clearly intends to be such 
aman. 
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Crucial Players in the Power Game | 


Four who are likely to have a major role in Gorbachev's fortunes 


One is the son of a peasant 

who began his career as an 

agronomist and ended up as 

a master of the diplomatic 

arts. Another is a former 
shipyard engineer with a reputation for 
rudeness and arrogance. A third is a tough 
fighter against corruption who once re- 
portedly fell into disfavor and was sent 
packing to Cuba as Ambassador. And the 
fourth is a former KGB chief from the Mus- 
lim south. This is the quartet of crucial 
players who will determine 
how smoothly and how quickly 
Mikhail Gorbachev will be able 
to accumulate power 

The four, all members of 
the Politburo, are Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko, 735, 
Heavy Industry Boss Grigori 
Romanov, 62, Premier of the 
Russian Republic Vitali Vorot- 
nikov, 59, and First Deputy 
Premier Geidar Aliyev, 61 
They will probably form the 
core of the collective leadership 
that will guide Gorbachev in 
the beginning. With the excep- 
tion of Gromyko, a full member 
of the Politburo for twelve 
years, they are Gorbachev's 
contemporaries, members of 
the long-awaited new genera- 
tion of Soviet leaders. The gen- 
erational distinction may mean 
less in the future than it has in 
the past, however, largely be- 
cause Gorbachev shrewdly de- 
ferred to his elders during the 
transition from the leadership 
of Yuri Andropov to that of 
Konstantin Chernenko and 
avoided an old-young confron- 
tation. As a Western diplomat 
in Moscow puts it, “Gorbachev 
was smart not to push Cher- 
nenko out. He just waited for 
the old man to drop.” 

In due course, Gorbachev will install 
men of his own choosing in positions of 
power. He should have little difficulty in 
doing so, since the Politburo has only ten 
members, in contrast to the 14 that had 
been usual under Leonid Brezhnev. But he 
probably will take his time in choosing his 
team, seeking instead to allay any suspi- 
cion that he is trying to monopolize power 
too quickly. “Gorbachev does not need to 
pack the Politburo with his own men,” says 
one diplomat. “There do not seem to be 
any challengers to his rule as of now.” 

The man who stands to gain the most 
from Gorbachev's elevation, in the opinion 
of many Kremlinologists, is Gromyko. He 
placed Gorbachev's name in nomination 
at the Central Committee meeting that fol- 
lowed Chernenko’s death, in effect giving 
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the Old Guard’s blessing to the younger 
generation’s “coming of age.” In return, 
Gorbachev has paid careful respect to the 
durable Foreign Minister. Gorbachev too 
has stressed the need for arms negotiations 
and has called for improved U.S.-Soviet re- 
lations in terms similar to those used by 


| Gromyko in recent months. Surmises Jer- 


ry Hough, a Soviet specialist at Duke Uni- 
versity: “Gorbachev is linking himself to 
the foreign policy of Gromyko.” That de- 


| pendence could weaken as Gorbachev 
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The keys to power: clockwise from upper left, 
Gromyko, Romanov, Aliyev, Vorotnikov 


| gains greater experience in world affairs, 


but for the moment Gromyko is viewed not 
only as the custodian of Moscow’s foreign 
policy but also as its chief architect. One 
result, says Soviet Expert Dimitri Simes 
from the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Advanced International Studies in 
Washington: “Gromyko is going to be a 
major power broker.” 

At last year’s Supreme Soviet session, 
Gorbachev spent a good deal of time 
whispering to former Leningrad Party 
Boss Romanov. The man in charge of 
heavy industry, which includes defense 
plants, Romanov is considered a hard- 
liner of the sort favored by the military 
He was widely rumored to be a candidate 
for Defense Minister when the job opened 


up last year with the death of Dmitri 














Ustinov, but instead Marshal Sergei Soko- 
lov was chosen. Should the reportedly ail- 
ing Sokolov retire or die, Romanov could 
become the next Defense Minister 
Romanov possesses an abrasive per- 
sonal style, usually directed at underlings 
Members of a U.S. Senate group that met 
with him in Leningrad in 1978 were 
shocked at his surly treatment of an inter- 


‘preter. There is also a scandal in his past: 


he has been dogged by stories that he bor- 
rowed priceless china from Leningrad’s 
Hermitage museum for a daughter's wed- 
ding reception and that some pieces were 
broken. But he is a realist in politics. “Ro- 
manov has a controversial reputation, but 
he will remain a loyalist unless Gorba- 
chev makes a major mistake,” says Simes 

The Soviet leader with the 
best chance of succeeding Pre- 
mier Nikolai Tikhonov, who 
turns 80 in May, may well be 
Vorotnikov, in part because it 
is a logical step upward from 
his current position as premier 
of the Russian Republic. Like 
Gorbachev, he was a protégé 
of Andropov, who apparently 
tabbed Vorotnikov to clean up 
corruption. Vorotnikov had 
conducted an earlier anticor- | 
ruption drive with such fervor 
that he seemingly incurred the 
wrath of powerful enemies and 
was shipped off to Cuba as So- 
viet Ambassador from 1979 to 
1982. But his star has ascended 
steadily since. 

Another Andropov man 
who seems destined for higher 
Office is Aliyev, who hails from 
the small, predominantly Mus- 
lim republic of Azerbaijan, on 
the Iranian border. A KGB offi- 
cial, he reportedly once de- 
clared that Soviet corruption 
could only be fought with 
means beyond “socialist legal- 
ity.” Aliyev made his name as 
first secretary of the Azerbaijan 
Communist Party; he helped 
transform the republic’s econo- 
my from the Soviet Union's 
slowest to its fastest growing 
Among his innovations: productivity bo- 
nuses for agricultural workers who ex- 
ceeded their quotas. “He is an exciting 
character, a risk taker,” says Simes. “I 
don’t know ofany other Politburo member 
who is both as dynamic and as ruthless.” 

Gorbachev is expected to follow prec- 
edent by naming men in their 50s and 60s 
to full membership on the Politburo and 
to other top jobs. What intrigues Krem- 
linologists is the sort of men, officials in 
their 40s or younger, he will choose as 
their replacements. Not until a pattern 
emerges from these mid-level promo- 
tions—if indeed one does—will the face 
of tomorrow's Soviet leadership become 
clearer. By William R. Doerner. Reported by 
David Aikman/Washington and Nancy Traver/ 
Moscow 
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Invest in 
automotive futures. 


This is not a conservative prospectus. 
But rather one which elegantly repudiates 
automotive conformity and convention. 

For Audi technology is a triumph not 
merely of engineering excellence, but 
engineering innovation. 

Audi offers the most aerodynamic lux- 
ury sedans in America. The only permanent 
all-wheel drive cars. On-board compu- 
ters that are functional components rather 
than fancy toys. Instrument displays 
that utilize fiber optics. 

And safety features so advanced 
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The art of engineering. 


they not only help minimize the effects 
of accidents but also reduce their likelihood. 

All of which inspired Car and Driver 
to say, “at Audi the future of the automobile 
is being decided” 

Manufacturer’s suggested retail prices 
range from $13,950 to $23,875. (Title, taxes, 
transp., reg., dealer delivery charges 
additional.) For your nearest dealer call 
1-(800)-FOR-AUDI in the continental U.S. 

Audi. The vehicle that not only lets you 
invest in the future, but rewards you 
with the daily dividend of driving it. 
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Konstantin Chernenko: 1911 -] 985 


He was, in the words of 

Mikhail Gorbachev last 

week, “a faithful servant of 

our party and people, a 

staunch champion of the 
ideals of Communism.” That final tribute 
to Konstantin Ustinovich Chernenko was 
in keeping with the official adulation that 
enveloped the late Soviet leader during 
the 13 months that he ruled in the Krem- 
lin. But there was always a hollow ring to 
the praise 

Tens of thousands of volumes of 
Chernenko’s collected essays and 
speeches and countless propaganda 
posters emblazoned with his quota- 
tions could not quite conceal the 
flaws of a man whose only real 
claim to power was his skill as a 
Communist Party functionary. Nor 
could they dispel the fact that Cher- 
nenko had come to power with little 
time to live. The record of his brief 
tenure in the Kremlin was etched 
with the painful images of his falter- 
ing struggle to rule and hold back 
the ravages of illness 

Speculation about who would 
eventually replace Chernenko be- 
gan almost from the moment he 
was appointed General Secretary 
of the Communist Party in Febru- 
ary 1984. He delivered a wheezing, 
gasping eulogy at the Red Square 
funeral of Yuri Andropov and 
could not hold his hand up in a sa- 
lute. During the months that fol- 
lowed, bouts of poor health forced 
him to slip out of public view for 
weeks ata time, but he always reap- 
peared at Kremlin ceremonies that 
were carefully contrived to hide his 
trembling hand and stumbling 
step. Chernenko made his last pub- 
lic appearance on Feb. 28 to receive 
his credentials as a parliamentary 
deputy for the seat he had won in 
the elections held a few days earli- 
er. It was a performance full of pathos. He 
clutched the back of a chair so tightly that 
he could not reach out for a bouquet of 
flowers and fumbled again as he put on his 
spectacles to breathlessly read a brief text. 
Two weeks later he was dead. 

Chernenko was passed over once for 
his nation’s highest office and would 
probably have been relegated to a foot- 
note in Soviet history books had Andro- 
pov not died after only 15 months in of- 
fice. The Old Guard in the Kremlin 
turned to Chernenko, the oldest man ever 
to become party leader, to maintain the 
power balance in the leadership until a 
younger generation was ready to take 
over. Within two months of assuming 
power, Chernenko secured the additional 
titles of President and chairman of the 
Defense Council. They carried more hon- 
or than substance: Chernenko was said to 
defer to Foreign Minister Andrei Gromy- 


ko on diplomatic matters and to defense 
leaders on military questions. Indeed, 
Gromyko sometimes appeared so confi- 
dent of his power that he would interrupt 
Chernenko during meetings with foreign 
delegations. 

If Chernenko was no giant on the 
world stage, he was, by virtue of his posi- 
tion, bound to play a central role in the 
ponderous drama of superpower rela- 
tions. Initially, he seemed prepared to 
wait indefinitely for the Reagan Adminis- 
tration to make the first move in changing 





Faithful servant: a tenure etched with 
images of a faltering struggle 





| the frosty climate that had built up be- 
tween Washington and Moscow. But in 
the end, Chernenko apparently did takea 
personal hand in the reopening of U:S.- 
Soviet arms negotiations, After the U.S. 
elections, President Reagan sent a concil- 
iatory note to Chernenko. Ten days later, 
the General Secretary replied, formally 
proposing that U.S. Secretary of State 
George Shultz and Gromyko hold prelim- 
inary talks. The meeting took place in 
January and prepared the way for the re- 
sumption of arms-control negotiations 
last week in Geneva. 

There was little change in Soviet do- 
mestic policies. Instead, the Chernenko 
era conveyed a palpable sense of drift. 
The late Soviet leader remained faithful 
to Andropov’s modest program of eco- 
nomic reform, raising his voice against 
“slackness” and “irresponsibility,” but of- 





fered few initiatives of his own. 





Chernenko was born in the Siberian 
village of Bolshaya Tes on Sept. 24, 1911. 
Like most young Russians of his genera- 
tion, this son of peasants was profoundly 
changed by the Bolshevik Revolution. 
“New Soviet life was coming into its 
own,” he recalled in an autobiography, 
“and I felt its fresh winds when I joined 
the Communist Youth League.” He spent 
the rest of his life working for the party. 


He could not boast of having a heroic | 


military record, though Kremlin myth- 
makers extolled his service as a border 
guard on the Chinese frontier in the '30s. 
His higher education consisted primarily 
of propaganda classes at the party school 
in Moscow and courses at the Kishinev 
Pedagogical Institute. He would undoubt- 
edly have become one among 

thousands of little-known party 
? bureaucrats had he not met Leonid 
* Brezhnev in Moldavia at the end of 
2 World War II. 

As Brezhnev rose through the 
ranks, he carried Chernenko with 
him. Taking power after Nikita 
Khrushchev’s fall in 1964, Brezh- 
nev appointed Chernenko his per- 
sonal chief of staff and head of 
the party’s General Department. 
Whenever Brezhnev traveled 


briefing books; he even monitored 
how many cigarettes Brezhnev 
smoked. Chernenko attracted 
Western attention when he ap- 
peared at Brezhnev’s side during 
the party leader’s meeting with 
President Jimmy Carter in Vienna 
in 1979. But though he attended 
every session, Chernenko never ut- 
tered a word and, according to for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Moscow 
Malcolm Toon, appeared to be “a 
dullard.” 

At home Chernenko gained 
political status because of his role 
as Brezhnev’s chief aide. In 1979 
Brezhnev rewarded him with full 
Politburo membership, prompting 
speculation that Chernenko was 
the chosen successor. Yet when 
Brezhnev died in November 1982, 
the inner circle passed over Chernenko in 
favor of Andropov. 

When Chernenko finally came to 
power 15 months later, the world got its 
first glimpse of his personal life. Soviet 
picture agencies distributed photographs 
showing the new leader in shirtsleeves 
with his wife Anna, their daughter and 
a grandson. Other snapshots depicted 
Chernenko relaxing in a rustic setting. 
His detractors saw the studied informality 
as yet another sign that he was only a 
shadow of Brezhnev. 

History will not deal in detail with this 
party functionary who rose from a village 
in Siberia to rule a superpower. He left lit- 
tle to remember and no policies of his 
own. He did provide an example of un- 
swerving loyalty to the Soviet system. But 
at a time when his nation needed new di- 
rection, more was required. —ByJohn Kohan. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow 





abroad, Chernenko arranged his | 
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“Go Ahead—Make My Day” 





With second-term swagger, Reagan throws down the gauntlet to Congress 


“I have my veto pen drawn and ready 
for any tax increase that Congress might 
even think of sending up. And I have only 
one thing to say to the tax increasers. Go 
ahead—make my day.” 

—Ronald Reagan, to the American 

Business Conference 


he threat was one that Reagan 

had voiced many times before. But 

the words, echoing a celebrated 

Clint Eastwood line, marked a 
new high in cocky combativeness, even 
for a President who has never been exact- 
ly deficient in that quality. Both the 
business executives who greeted the 
dare with applause and laughter and the 
members of the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee at whom it was aimed were aware 
that Reagan was mockingly embracing 
the very swaggering-cowboy image his 
detractors have long been trying to pin 
on him.* 

The line was accompanied by some 
less public but even sharper whip crack- 
ing. Before the President spoke, his 
aides had begun passing a disconcerting 
message to the 22 Republican Senators 
who will be up for re-election in 1986. 
Its essence: how much help Reagan 
gives them now in raising campaign 
funds, and later by making speaking tours 
through their states, will depend heavily 
on how much they cooperate in shaping a 
fiscal-1986 budget to the President’s 
liking. 

The pressures had some effect. The 
Senate Budget Committee had already re- 
jected two proposals to raise taxes before 
Reagan's speech, but it also voted down a 
resolution embodying Reagan's propos- 
als. Only hours after his talk, though, it 
began passing considerably deeper cuts in 
non-military spending than it had been 
willing to accept before. Finally, the com- 
mittee’s Republicans pushed through on a 
party-line vote of 11 to 9 a resolution 
aimed at slashing projected outlays next 
fiscal year by $55 billion, to $966 billion— 
a slightly deeper reduction than the White 
House had asked. Said Wisconsin Senator 
Robert Kasten, one of the Republicans 





*The crack “Go ahead—make my day” was origi- 
nally spoken by Eastwood to a gunman he was hold- 
ing at bay with a 44 Magnum in the 1983 movie 
Sudden Impact. It reappeared last fal! in a parody of 
the New York Post put together by editors, most of 
them anti-Reagan, who imagined the President 
Starting a nuclear war by throwing down that dare to 
the Kremlin. When Reagan was shown last week's 
Post, which used the same headline on a story about 
his speech, says an aide, “the President got the big- 
gest boost out of that.” 





preparing for a 1986 campaign: ‘Presi- 
dent Reagan should feel we have done our 
best.” 

But in Reagan’s view that “best” is 
sure to seem nowhere near good enough. 
The resolution provides $11 billion less 
for the Pentagon than the White House 


No filter: Chief of Staff Donald Regan 


wants, and it merely reduces some pro- 
grams the President wants to eliminate, 
such as mass-transit subsidies and reve- 
nue-sharing grants to cilies (revenue shar- 
ing would expire in two years under the 
Senate plan). So Reagan will have ample 
Opportunity in future congressional bat- 
tles to display the uncompromising spirit 
he showed last week. There seems little 
doubt that he will. 

On issue after issue since his second 
term began—loan guarantees for farmers, 
the MX missile, aid to the Nicaraguan 
contras—the President has been talking 
almost as tough as he does on taxes. He 
left no doubt that his approach is deliber- 
ate. Addressing the Magazine Publishers 
Association the morning after his “make 
my day” speech, Reagan noted, “Some 
Stories recently [have suggested that] re- 
marks of mine on taxes and defense and 
freedom in our hemisphere have been— 
well, shall we say, plain and direct.” The 
stories, the President happily confirmed, 
were entirely correct: “We have an obli- 
gation now to be as candid as we were last 
fall when these issues were very clearly 
debated and, I think, emphatically decid- 
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| last week had barely begun to list the pros 


| dent decided not to go—because, ex- 





ed by the people.” It was an example of 
the way he has been invoking his over- 
whelming reelection as a mandate for all 
his stands, whether or not he discussed 
them much during the campaign. 

In dealing with foreign powers too the 
President has been self-confident and as- 
sertive. Secretary of State George Shultz 





and cons of the President's going to Mos- 
cow to attend the funeral of Konstantin 
Chernenko and meet the new Soviet lead- 
er, Mikhail Gorbachev, when, seeing 
Reagan's wry smile, he stopped and said 
to the President, “I can tell by the look on 
your face ...” Reagan interjected, “Yes, 
but go on.” To no one’s surprise, the Presi- 


plained a senior aide, Gorbachev “is not 
yet ready” for a meeting. But Reagan did 
invite Gorbachev to a summit whenever 
the Soviet leader is ready, and this time 
without the usual stress on careful prepa- 
ration and strong prospects of agreement. 

While thus sounding a cautious over- 
ture to an adversary, Reagan did not shy 
away from disappointing a key friend in 
the Middle East. Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak called at the White 
House to make an impassioned plea for 
the U.S. to resume active efforts to medi- 
ate an Arab-Israeli peace settlement. 
He urged Reagan to invite a Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation to Washington to 
discuss procedures and proposals. 





eagan’s reply was a polite but very | 
firm no. He repeated what has be- 
come the standard U.S. position 
over the past year: Washington 
will not engage itself again until it is sure 
that both Arabs and Israelis are ready for 
direct, productive negotiations, and it is 
still a long way from being convinced. 
Mubarak gambled that he could 
change the President’s mind in part be- 
cause he genuinely fears that a chance to 
reopen negotiations is slipping away, and 
in part because he reasoned that a re- 
elected Reagan would be more willing to 
risk an initiative that might offend Amer- 
ican supporters of Israel. His miscalcula- 
tion drew the expectable jeers from radi- 
cal Arabs: the Libyan news agency JANA 
scoffed that his reception in Washington 
had lowered Mubarak “to his natural po- 
sition as an employee of the U.S. State De- 
partment.” Reagan sought to soften the 
blow by lavishing praise on Mubarak’s 
peace efforts, but the Egyptian President 
charged in a speech to the National Press 
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The President expounding his approach to magazine publishers: “Some remarks of mine have been—well, shall we say, plain and direct” 


Club that Reagan was taking “an almost 
defeatist approach 

Defeatist is about the last word that 
anyone would apply to Reagan’s attitude 
on any other issue. The President has be- 


gun his second term with a clear set of 


goals: shrinking the role of Government 
in the economy and reducing the deficit 
by slashing nonmilitary spending; simpli 
fying but not raising taxes 
stabilizing relations with the Soviets 
throus) arms reductions, but without giv- 
ing up the 1.X his Star Wars plan; pre- 
venting the spread of Communism, espe- 
cially in Central America. His re-election 
sweep has bolstered his already high con- 
fidence that the public will support him 
Reagan also feels a new sense of ur- 
gency about translating these goals into 
reality. “He's got 34% more years to make 
his niche in history,” observes Utah Sena- 
tor Orrin Hatch, an ally and admirer 
Others suspect there may be less time 
than that, perhaps only until the 1986 
midterm elections, before the President's 
clout is vitiated by his lame-duck status 
In any case, says one White House aide 


horrors! 
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the advice we were given coming into the 
second term was ‘Don’t give in or they'll 
run all over you.’ If we're not tough now, 
we'll never have a chance to be.” 

Reagan aides nonetheless insist that 
there has been no real change in the Pres- 
ident. His beliefs, they say, are about what 
they always have been, and he is voicing 
them pretty much the way he always has 
only more frequently, more publicly and 
with less filtering by the White House 
staff. Put another way, there is no new 
Reagan but there is a new Regan: Donald 
Regan, who swapped jobs with James 
Baker at the beginning of the second term 
to become White House 
while Baker took Regan’s old post as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. In the White 
House, Baker often counseled compro- 


mise. Regan conceives his job to be one of 


making sure that the President’s will liter- 
ally becomes law. To see that this gets 
done the old Marine lieutenant colonel is 
shaping a hierarchical, spit-and-polish 
organization 

There are fewer tales of infighting and 
turf wars now than in the Baker days, and 


chief of staff 





decisions come faster. “In the old White 
House,” says a veteran, “people always 
had an interest in projecting their role in 
the decision-making process. It was a way 
of maintaining one’s position in power 
Under Regan, that Is the best way to work 
your way out of a job.” Remarks another 
aide: “Don watches the way the President 
is going and moves; Jim Baker might have 
tried to steer him somewhat 

Regan insists there is as much spirit- 
ed debate as ever while the boss is making 
up his mind on policy. But the chief of 
staff is adamant that there be no debate 
whatever after the President’s decision 
has been reached. And nowadays, at least 
in dealing with Congress, that decision is 
often combative. Regan has apparently 
encouraged his boss in that approach. To 
the staff, says one member, Regan “has 
maintained that we follow that macho 
line all the way through.” But there is no 
doubt who is the original source of the 
line, and his last name is spelled with two 
a's. Says an adviser: “It’s Reagan being 
Reagan By George J. Church. Reported by 
Sam Allis and Barrett Seaman/Washington 
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Starting in high humor: Counterparts Karpov, left, and Kampelman at the first session 





Just Small Talk in Geneva 





The superpowers start off cordially—and inconsequentially 


he room rated at least a footnote in 

history: in this modest, comfortably 
decorated chamber at the Soviet mission 
in Geneva, much of the negotiating had 
taken place before the 1979 SALT II agree- 
ment. It seemed a fitting place to step into 
after the warm if formal greeting offered 
last week by Victor Karpov, the chief So- 
viet negotiator for a new round of arms 
talks, to his U.S. counterparts, Max Kam- 
pelman, John Tower and Maynard Glit- 
man. Before Karpov waved the Ameri- 
cans in, he said to Kampelman, the 
leader: “I hope that our meeting will not 
be the last one but one of the first in a 
series, that we will negotiate and reach 
an agreement.” Responded Kampelman, 
smiling widely but speaking coolly: “Our 
objective is to reach an agreement too. I 
hope that this is a good omen.” 

As it happened, after waiting 15 
months for the Soviets to return to the 
bargaining table, the U.S. negotiators ar- 
rived for the opening 11 a.m. session some 
twelve minutes late. The reason could 
scarcely have offended their hosts: the 
U.S. team had stopped off at another So- 
viet villa to sign a condolence book set 
out to mark the death of Konstantin 
Chernenko. Once the Americans showed 
up, the four negotiators and their inter- 
preters sat down and talked, behind 
closed doors, for two hours and 45 min- 
utes. They agreed on at least one point: it 
would be best not to discuss with reporters 
anything consequential from preliminary 
sessions. “Therefore,” Kampelman said 
ata press conference, “I will be unable to 
answer your questions.” 

The second session, held two days lat- 
er at the U.S. mission, lasted just under 
two hours. It consisted mostly of ex- 
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changes of credentials and statements of 
position. Unlike the first session, the sec- 
ond involved Karpov's principal asso- 
ciates, Yuli Kvitsinsky and Alexei Obuk- 
hov. The two had sat out the opening 
meeting, apparently to underscore the So- 
viet position that the three “baskets” of 
arms issues under consideration must be 
resolved together. 

Glitman and Obukhov will be the 
point men on intermediate-range nuclear 
forces (INF) negotiations, which deal most- 
ly with weapons deployed in 
Europe. Tower and Karpov 
will square off over interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles in the 
Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks. Kvitsinsky and Kam- 
pelman will confront each oth- 
er on the touchiest issue in the 
negotiations, space weapons 
The Soviets hope to knock out 
President Reagan’s Strategic 
Defense Initiative, better 
known as Star Wars, while it is 
still in the research stage. The 
overall American posture, by 
contrast, is to reduce existing 
offensive weapons and worry 
at a later date about placing 
limits on space-based defen- 
sive systems that are not yet in operation 

The U.S. negotiators face three signif- 
icant challenges away from the table: to 
demonstrate to the Soviets that America’s 
allies are united behind the basic US. 
stance, to satisfy members of both parties 
in Congress that the U.S. is negotiating in 
good faith and that its proposals are 
sound, and to cope with the press in a way 
that maximizes U.S. public support for 
the Administration’s proposals 
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Lawmakers return 


The West European antimissile 
movement, which the Soviets have fer- 
vently encouraged, staged small, mostly 
discreet demonstrations across the street 
from the Soviet mission; a handful of 
Americans joined them. Dissent was far 
more evident in Belgium, which has been 
debating whether to deploy U.S. cruise 
missiles. To ensure that the basing plan 
went ahead, Kampelman, Tower and 
Glitman lobbied Prime Minister Wilfried 
Martens during a day trip to Brussels on 
Monday. On Friday, Martens announced 
Belgium would proceed because an ac- 
cord on limiting INF missiles would be 
“impossible in the short term”; hours lat- 
er, the first cruises arrived in the country 

Kampelman and his colleagues also 
had to contend with the scrutiny of ten 
visiting U.S. Senators and eight Congress- 
men, all of whom had to be briefed regu- 
larly. Said Senate Minority Leader Rob- 
ert Byrd, one of the group: “If a treaty 
should emerge, we in the Senate would 
need to have more than a cursory knowl- 
edge of it.” Although Kampelman & Co. 
readily offered backgrounding, they fear 
that leaks, misstatements and well-meant 
meddling by the lawmakers could disrupt 
the talks. 

Both sides were adroit enough at 
small talk to placate the headline-hungry 
press. In a lively, candid meeting with re- 
porters before the first session, Karpov 
acknowledged that Mikhail Gorbachev 
was demonstrating leadership even be- 
fore Chernenko died. Said Karpov: “He 
presided over the meeting of the Politbu- 
ro that approved [my] instructions.” Kar- 
pov ducked, however, a follow-up ques- 
tion on whether Chernenko had been 
expected to remain alive throughout the 
talks. The Soviets ushered photographers 
. gracefully into and out of the 
2 opening of their session. The 
= U.S., by contrast, herded 
cameramen out with a loud 
2 countdown of “five four 

three two one.” 
Glitman turned to Karpov 
and said with a grin, “It’s a 
good thing they didn’t say 
‘blast off.’ * At the same ses- 
sion, Kampelman gestured to 
photographers and said to 
Karpov, “Maybe we should 
shake hands,” then leaned 
across the table to do so. Add- 
ed Kampelman: “They're 
working people. We have to 
sympathize.” Still, it was Kar- 
pov who got off the deftest 
line, one that went to the heart of the ba- 
sic political question underlying all the 
ceremony. Asked by a reporter whether 
he felt affected by working in the room 
where SALT IU was hammered out, 
Karpov replied that if both sides are co- 
Operating to reach an agreement, they 
could do their work even “on the kitchen 
floor.” —By William A. Henry lll. 
Reported by John Moody/Geneva and Gary 
Yerkey/Brussels 
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The Secretary Bows Out 








Donovan is the first Cabinet member to quit under indictment 


ince he took a leave of absence from 

his post as Secretary of Labor nearly 
six months ago, Raymond J. Donovan, 
54, has been spending much of his time at 
his Short Hills, N.J., home waiting for 
word that he could go back to work. A 
grand jury in New York had indicted him 
last October on charges of fraud and 
larceny in a scheme involv- 
ing his New Jersey construc- 
tion company, but Donovan 
was confident that the case 
would be thrown out of 
court. Not so. Last week a 
New York State Supreme 
Court justice phoned to tell 
Donovan, who happened to 
be in Washington at the 
time, that he would not dis- 
miss the indictment; Dono- 
van would have to stand 
trial. Hours later, the Labor 
Secretary became the first 
sitting Cabinet member in US. history to 
resign in the face of criminal charges. 

Shortly after he heard from the judge, 
Donovan requested an audience with 
President Reagan. At the White House, 
Donovan told Chief of Staff Donald Re- 
gan that he wanted to devote all his time 
and energy to his defense and to spare the 
Administration further embarrassment. 
“The President has been far too gener- 
ous,” Donovan said. Indeed, since Dono- 
van’s Senate confirmation hearings in 
1981, when the businessman was accused 
of having ties with organized crime but 
was not indicted, Reagan has voiced un- 
wavering support for his Cabinet mem- 
ber. In a ten-minute Oval Office meeting 
that a presidential aide described 
as “emotional but not teary,’ Don- 
ovan told Reagan of his decision to 
step down. White House officials 
Stressed last week that the Presi- 
dent had never sought the Secre- 
tary’s resignation. Said one aide: 
“If Donovan had wanted to, Rea- 
gan probably would have let him 
stay on.” 

A few hours after their meet- 
ing, Reagan once again defended 
the Labor Secretary. “Ray Dono- 
van has not been convicted of any- 
thing,” he said in a written state- 
ment. “No less than any other 
American, he is entitled to the 
benefit of a presumption of inno- 
cence.” As Donovan prepared to 
return home, he repeated his claim 
of innocence: “I have not violated 
any law and I am confident that a 
jury will find me not guilty after 
hearing all the evidence.” 

Donovan and nine co-defen- 
dants have been charged with 
grand larceny as well as 125 counts 
of falsifying business documents 
and eleven counts of filing phony 











Prosecutor Merola 


The men allegedly defrauded the New 
York City Transit Authority on a $186 
million subway contract awarded in 
1978 to the Schiavone Construction 
Co. of Secaucus, N.J. At the time, Dono- 
van was executive vice president and one 
of two controlling stockholders in the 
firm. Donovan tried to have his indict- 
ment dismissed, partly on 
the ground that it was politi- 
cally motivated. The head 
prosecutor, Bronx District 
Attorney Mario Merola, is a 
four-term Democrat. Mer- 
ola last week called Dono- 
van’s complaints of political 
bias “ludicrous.” 

Donovan's problems be- 
gan in 1976, when William 
Masselli, a soldier in the 
Genovese Mafia family, took 
over a small construction 
firm that held subcontracts 
on large Schiavone projects. When Schia- 
vone won the subway contract, Masselli 
was given a piece of the action. US. 
law requires that any contractor receiving 
a federal public works grant must award 
10% of the business to minority-owned 
companies. Since 80% of Schiavone’s con- 
tract was federally financed, the firm had 
to find a minority subcontractor. So Mas- 
selli created the Jo-Pel Contracting and 
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| Trucking Co. and claimed that at least 


51% of it was owned by Joseph Galiber, a 
New York state senator who is black. Mer- 
ola claims that his evidence shows that 
Galiber, while drawing a $700-a-week sal- 
ary as Jo-Pel’s president, had no equity in 
the company 


papers with government agencies. Raymond Donovan: “I have not violated any law” 
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| wiretap. Nor did the FBI reveal that it was 





The prosecution charges that Schia- 
vone, to prove it was giving its fair share 
of work to minority contractors, reported 
falsely to the New York City Transit Au- 
thority that Jo-Pel had paid more than 
$90,000 a month to rent tunnel-digging 
equipment. Schiavone had actually al- 
lowed Jo-Pel to use the equipment free of 
charge. In all, Schiavone collected some 
$12 million for work it claimed Jo-Pel had 
done. According to Prosecutor Merola, 
however, Jo-Pel’s effort was worth only 
about $4 million. 

Merola claims that he gained signifi- 
cant evidence against Donovan and the 
other defendants from a 1979 FBI wiretap 
on the telephone at Masselli’s Bronx 
meat-packing warehouse. In 1981, after 
Donovan had faced confirmation by the 
Senate as Labor Secretary, the FBI advised 
the lawmakers about his alleged orga- 
nized crime connections but for some rea- 
son did not mention the incriminating 





aware, as the Senate considered Dono- 


| van’s qualifications, that “possibly fraud- | 


ulent schemes” to hike minority partici- 
pation in the Schiavone subway work had 


| been disclosed by the recorded conversa- 





tions. The bureau failed to act then on the 
evidence that, more than three years lat- 
er, produced Merola’s indictment. 

In one of the wiretapped talks re- 
leased by the FBI to Bronx prosecutors, 
Masselli describes the Jo-Pel operation 
and speaks of his bond with Schiavone 
executives: “They trust me, them guys. 
I'm the only guy they'll work with.” 
The D.A.’s office also claims that Dono- 
van cosigned a $200,000 check to Masselli 
as payment in the equipment-rental | 
agreement. 

Union leaders were generally pleased 
with Donovan's resignation. As Labor 
Secretary, he was seen as being more an 
advocate of Big Business than of 
the labor movement. He softened 
enforcement of occupational safety 
and health regulations and of fair 
labor standards. He also allowed 
the Labor Department’s budget to 
be cut from $30.1 billion to $23.5 
billion and its work force trimmed 
from 22,000 to fewer than 18,000. 
One of Donovan's harshest critics, 
AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland, 
said last week that his organization 
“hopes that the President now will 
appoint a person who enjoys the 
respect and confidence of labor as 
well as management and the pub- 
lic at large.” 

At week’s end the Administra- 
tion said it had no shortlist of po- 
tential successors to Donovan. La- 
bor Under Secretary Ford B. Ford, 
who has run the department in his 
absence, is not considered a candi- 
date. “The President would have 
been reluctant to have us looking 
around until Donovan had decided 
[to resign] on his own,” according 
to one Administration official. 
Said another: “The search for a re- 
placement starts tomorrow.” we 
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Of cigarettes and science. 


This is the way science is supposed to 
work. 

A scientist observes a certain set of 
facts. To explain these facts, the scientist 
comes up witha theory. 

Then, to check the validity of the the- 
ory, the scientist performs an experiment. 
If the experiment yields positive results, 
and is duplicated by other scientists, then 
the theory is supported. If the experiment 
produces negative results, the theory is 
re-examined, modified or discarded. 

But, to a scientist, both positive and 
negative results should be important. Be- 
cause both produce valuable learning. 

Now let5 talk about cigarettes. 

You probably know about research that 
links smoking to certain diseases. Coro- 
nary heart disease is one of them. 

Much of this evidence consists of stud- 
ies that show a statistical association be- 
tween smoking and the disease. 

But statistics themselves cannot ex- 
plain why smoking and heart disease are 
associated. Thus, scientists have devel- 
oped a theory: that heart disease is caused 
by smoking. Then they performed various 
experiments to check this theory. 

We would like to tell you about one of 
the most important of these experiments. 


A little-known study 


It was called the Multiple Risk Factor 
Intervention Trial (MR FIT). 

In the words of the Wall Street Journal, 
it was “one of the largest medical expen- 
ments ever attempted.” Funded by the 
Federal government, it cost $115,000,000 
and took 10 years, ending in 1982. 

The subjects were over 12,000 men 
who were thought to have a high risk of 
heart disease because of three risk factors 


that are statistically associated with this 
disease: smoking, high blood pressure and 
high cholesterol levels. 

Half of the men received no special 
medical intervention. The other half re- 
ceived medical treatment that consistently 
reduced all three risk factors, compared 
with the first group. 

It was assumed that the group with 
lower risk factors would, over time, suffer 
significantly fewer deaths from heart dis- 
ease than the higher risk factor group. 

But that is not the way it turned out. 

After 10 years, there was no statistically 
significant difference between the two 
groups in the number of heart disease 
deaths. 


The theory persists 


We at R.J. Reynolds do not claim this 
study proves that smoking doesn't cause 
_— disease. But we do wish to make a 


point 

Despite the results of MR FIT and 
other experiments like it, many scien- 
tists have not abandoned or modified their 
original theory, or re-examined its assump- 
tions. 

They continue to believe these factors 
cause heart disease. But it is important to 
label their belief accurately. It is an opinion. 
Ajudgment. But not scientific fact. 

We believe in science. That is why we 
continue to provide funding for indepen- 
dent research into smoking and health. 

But we do not believe there should be 
one set of scientific principles for the whole 
world, and a different set for experiments 
involving cigarettes. Science is science. 
Proof is proof. That is why the controversy 
over smoking and health remains an open 
one. 


R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


A Star Is Born—and Registered 





Vo who go through the routine pro- 
cedure of changing their party regis- 
trations do not ordinarily get gala recep- 
tions thrown in their honor or receive the 
personal congratulations of just about ev- 
ery bigwig in their new political tribe. But 
then Jeane Kirkpatrick is no ordinary 
voter. When the departing U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations confided that 
she was severing a lifelong affiliation with 
the Democratic Party and planning to 
register as a Republican, G.O.P. officials 
gleefully scheduled a celebration bash for 
April 3 and sent out invitations decorated 
with a drawing of a dancing elephant. 


Washington is expected to turn out 
for the affair, including the party’s 
dance master himself, Ronald 
Reagan. 

Kirkpatrick, 58, was consid- 
ered a rising Republican star even 
before the switch. In four years at 
the U.N. she became known for 
her strongly anti-Marxist views 
and unapologetic willingness to 
use U.S. clout. Her academic cre- 
dentials (tenure at Georgetown 
University, four books) and blunt 
rhetoric made her a hit on the lec- 
ture circuit and TV _ interview 
shows. She was the sensation of 
last summer's Republican Nation- 
al Convention in Dallas, where her 
attack on Democrats who “always 
blame America first” evoked a 
cheering response that all but 
brought the roof down. Says Terry 
Dolan, chairman of the National 
Conservative Political Action 
Committee: “She commands in- 
tense loyalty among conservatives. 
She could be the next Reagan.” 
Agrees Republican National 
Chairman Frank Fahrenkopf: 
“Her future is unlimited.” 

Though she has never held 
elective office, Kirkpatrick’s fol- 
lowing has grown to the point 
where she is increasingly viewed 
as national ticket material in 1988. Do- 
lan can even imagine a presidential race 
between her and Chrysler Chairman 
Lee Iacocca, running as a Democrat. 
More restrained assessments put her in 
the front rank of possible G.O.P. vice- 
presidential candidates. As Republican 
Political Consultant Lyn Nofziger notes, 
in a wry reference to Democrat Geral- 
dine Ferraro’s groundbreaking 1984 bid 
for the job, “It wouldn't be the first time 
a woman had been nominated for Vice 
President.” Along with her appeal to 
male conservatives, Kirkpatrick is in 
good standing with feminists. Says Judy 
Goldsmith, president of the National 
Organization for Women: “Whether she 
is a Democrat or a Republican is not 
relevant to NOW. She is an ERA support- 
er and an asset wherever she goes 








Just about every ranking Republican in | 





Jeane Kirkpatrick becomes a Republican with a political future 


and under whatever cloak she wears.” 
Some G.O.P. conservatives are urging 
Kirkpatrick to make her move before 


1988 by taking on moderate Republican | 


Senator Charles Mathias in her home 
state of Maryland next year. If she won, 
they point out, she would not only gain a 
stepping-stone to the No. 2 spot in 1988 
but also tighten the right’s grip on Repub- 
lican reins. 

Though Kirkpatrick has disclaimed 
any intention to seek elective office, she 
has carefully declined to rule out the pos- 
sibility that she could be persuaded to 
change her mind in the future. When 
news of her impending registration 





A popular hit with academic credentials and blunt rhetoric 
“Bringing my formal registration into line with my views.” 


change surfaced last week in Washington, 
she refused to discuss the matter, declar- 
ing that she could not engage in political 
discussions until her ambassadorial duties 
formally end on March 31. “I’m not deny- 
ing it,” she said of her switch in alle- 
giance. “I’ve been making it fairly clear 
that I had to think seriously about bring- 
ing my formal registration into line with 
my behavior and my views.” 

Those views have been moving steadi- 
ly to the right of Democratic Party doc- 


trine, especially in foreign affairs, for | 


more than a dozen years. A professor of 
political science at Georgetown since 
1967, Kirkpatrick gravitated toward the 
wing of the party led by Senator Henry 
(“Scoop”) Jackson and Hubert Hum- 
phrey, both liberals on social issues but 
advocates of muscular foreign and de- 
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fense policies. Along with such party con- | 


servatives as Author Ben Wattenberg and 
Commentary Magazine Editor Norman 
Podhoretz, she was turned off by what she 


regarded as a defeatist platform on Viet | 


Nam in George McGovern’s 1972 presi- 
dential campaign. She openly criticized 
Jimmy Carter for allowing the U.S. to ap- 
pear weak in the crisis in Iran and other 
world trouble spots, a theme she returned 
to with gusto last summer in Dallas. “Jim- 
my Carter looked for an explanation for 
all these problems and thought he found it 
in the American people,” she said. “But 
the people knew better. It wasn’t malaise 
we suffered from; it was Jimmy Carter 
and Walter Mondale.” 

Not surprisingly, Democrats greeted 
news of her impending defection by de- 
preciating her assets. “She never did any- 
thing within the party,” said Ted Van 
Dyk, a former administrative as- 
sistant to Humphrey who now 
heads the Center for National Pol- 
icy, a Democratic think tank. “She 
was a posturing hard-liner. Hum- 
phrey saw her maybe once in five 
years.” That minimizes her role 
considerably. While hardly a key 
strategist, Kirkpatrick mingled 
regularly with party policymakers 
in Washington, served in 1976 on 
the Democratic Convention Cre- 
dentials Committee and as recent- 
ly as 1978 sat on the committee 
that reviews party nominating 
rules. Says a top aide: “She thought 
a long, long time about leaving the 
party. Her family was staunchly 
Democratic. This was not an easy 
decision by any means.” 

Nor was it one guaranteed to 
lead to a happy ending for the 
G.O.P. Although pressure from 
the President’s daughter Maureen 
was one of the key factors in per- 
suading Kirkpatrick to register as 
a Republican, she is on less than 
perfect terms with the second Rea- 
gan Administration, which failed 
to satisfy her request for a major 
policymaking position in Wash- 
ington. Moreover, Kirkpatrick has 
remained closer to the Democrats 
on social issues than on foreign 
policy, describing herself jocularly as a 
“welfare-state conservative.” Warns John 
Sears, a former Reagan presidential cam- 
paign manager: “If she runs for office, 
conservatives who like her on foreign pol- 
icy may not like her on domestic policy.” 

In any case, Kirkpatrick will not lack 
for activity in the approaching “new 
phase” of her life. She is in the process of 
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negotiating contracts for a lecture tour | 


and a syndicated newspaper column on 
international affairs. Kirkpatrick will re- 
turn to Georgetown as soon as her U.N. 
duties end, though she will probably not 


resume teaching until next fall. One rea- | 


son: she plans to spend part of the summer 
ata rented villa in southern France work- 
ing on a book about the lessons she 
learned at the U.N. —B8y William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/Washington 
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New Evidence 
Reopening the Goetz case 
B‘ by bit, the complicated public im- 

age of Bernhard Goetz, New York 
City’s “subway vigilante,” seems to be 
shifting. The initial perception of him as a 
mild-mannered Clark Kent who changed 
into an intrepid punk stopper was certi- 
fied last January when a grand jury re- 


fused to indict the weedy, self-employed 
engineer for attempted murder. But lately 








Goetz’s righteous aura has been smudged | 


by new revelations, principally that he ad- 
mitted firing a bullet into one of his four 
victims with the words “You don’t look so 
bad. Here’s another.” 

Manhattan District Attorney Robert 
Morgenthau announced last week that on 
the basis of new information, the case 
against Goetz will be reopened. Investiga- 
tors said they now had an additional wit- 
ness. Morgenthau refused to identify the 
witness, but there was speculation that the 
individual was a passenger on the IRT sub- 
way car last December when Goetz, 37, 
opened fire on four teenagers he claims 
had hassled him and hustled him for 
money. A number of other passengers tes- 
tified before the original grand jury, 
which indicted Goetz only for illegal pos- 
session of a handgun. Acting State Su- 
preme Court Justice Stephen Crane ruled 
that Morgenthau’s application for a re- 
hearing was compelling enough to war- 
rant asking another grand jury to consider 
charges of attempted murder and assault. 

For Morgenthau, who faces an elec- 
tion this year, the case has become a polit- 
ical snare. Those upset by the first grand 
jury’s lenient treatment contend that the 
district attorney did not press the grand 
jury hard enough for an indictment for at- 
tempted homicide against Goetz, who had 
overnight become celebrated as a quirky 
urban hero, an Everyman who finally 
fought back. In New York, unlike some 
other states, prosecutors seeking a grand 
jury indictment are required to present a 
balanced case and must include exculpa- 
tory evidence. Even so Morgenthau was 
astonished by the original grand jury’s 
finding. “We thought we had a case 
against this guy,” he says. “I guess we un- 
derestimated the currents running in his 
favor.” Those currents, he says, are still 
strong: the flood of letters to his office is 
running 3 to | in Goetz’s favor. 

All four of Goetz’s victims have crimi- 
nal records. One is still hospitalized with 
brain damage. Morgenthau was reluctant 
to allow any of the other three to testify 
before the first grand jury and thereby 
gain automatic immunity. He was con- 
cerned that it would appear to the grand 
jury that he was letting off a rather unsa- 
vory character with a previous criminal 
record in order to indict someone (Goetz) 
without one. Morgenthau says he subse- 
quently urged one of the youths to testify 
before the new grand jury, but the boy’s 
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Goetz emerging from his local subway stop ; 


His lawyers see a “judicial | lynching.” 





family was unwilling; it has already re- 
ceived 50 death threats since the shooting. 
The prosecutor’s case against Goetz has 
been made more difficult by New York’s 
self-defense law, which permits the use of 
“deadly force” if a person believes that he 
or she is about to be robbed, raped, kid- 
naped or sodomized, The standard is not 
what judgment a reasonable person would 
make in retrospect, but what the victim 
personally believed at the time. Goetz’s 
skittish fears, fanned by a previous mug- 
ging, may have proved an asset under 
New York State law. 

Goetz’s lawyers called the reopening 
of the case a “judicial lynching.” Says Jo- 
seph Kelner: “Mr. Morgenthau has been 
highly pressured by politicians who see 
gain in this for themselves. If he has a 
new witness, you have to wonder why 
they pop up now.” Arguing that there is a 
tacit conspiracy among officials to con- 
vict his client in the court of public opin- 
ion, Kelner cites the decision this month 
to release a brooding confession Goetz 
made when he surrendered at a Concord, 
N.H., police station nine days after the 
shootings. “He’s being turned from a 
crime victim into a criminal,” says 
Kelner. Goetz, who was out of town on a 
business trip to South Carolina and Ken- 
tucky, reacted to his changed circum- 
stances with his familiar mask of stoic 
calm. Said he: “If that’s what they 
want, another grand jury, well it’s O.K. 
with me.” —By Richard Stengel. Reported by 


| Marcia Gauger and John F. Stacks/New York 
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Dropped Guards 
Giving up the Secret Service 


ichard Nixon will no doubt sleep 

more easily knowing that his new 
dog, Brownie, barks vociferously at the 
first sign of a stranger. After some 17 
years of round-the-clock Secret Service 
protection, the former President has de- 
cided to drop his guards. According to a 
Nixon spokesman, the gesture was made 
to help trim the federal deficit. As soon as 
he hires a private agency to take care of 
his security needs, America’s taxpayers 
will be relieved of paying an estimated $3 
million a year for the three shifts of agents 
that guard him seven days a week. 

Congress began providing protection 
for former Presidents in 1962 and by 1968 
had extended it to their wives, widows 
and children under 16. The Secret Ser- 
vice, true to its name, is tight-lipped about 
the nature of the protection, but allows 
that agents are assigned 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, to guard Nixon (pro- 
tection for his wife Pat was dropped last 
year at his request), Gerald and Betty 
Ford, Lady Bird Johnson and Jimmy and 
Rosalynn Carter (Amy is 17). The Secret 
Service grudgingly admits that the cost for 
protecting former Presidents and their 
families last year was $10.7 million. 

Other Western nations, such as Brit- 
ain, France and West Germany, provide 
significant protection to their past leaders 
only if there is reason to believe they are 
in danger. In fact, the protection they give 
their sitting leaders seems threadbare 
compared with the elaborate style in 
which the U.S. looks after its former ones. 

Senator Lawton Chiles of Florida, a 
dedicated foe of what he terms “the impe- 
rial former presidency,” introduced legis- 
lation last year that would phase out pro- 
tection for former Presidents five years 


| after they leave office. He would also like 


to limit what the Government chips in for 





The former President flanked by agents 


presidential libraries and for ex-Chief 
Executives’ offices and staffs. Says Chiles: 
“I think President Nixon’s announce- 
ment is the best news we've had. His ex- 
ample is a good one for other past Presi- 
dents to follow, but we need to make it 
law.” A spokesman for Ford said the ex- 
President anticipates that he will follow 
Nixon’s lead, but notes, “We won't be 
driven by Nixon's timing.” Carter had no 
comment on Nixon’s decision. i 
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A Near-Perfect Checkup 


The statistics would do a young athlete proud. Blood pres- 
sure: 130 over 74. Pulse rate: 57. Weight: 184 lbs., 0 pounds 
above/below that recommended for a 6-ft. 1-in. male. Yet they 
belong to a certain 74-year-old whose Oval Office job is mostly 
sedentary. Ronald Reagan’s “overall physical and mental condi- 
tion is excellent,” says Navy Captain Walter Karney, the inter- 
nist who headed up the team of doctors that administered the ex- 
amination at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. Reagan’s blood 
pressure this year is even lower than it was last year. 

One problem, apparently minor, blemished the perfect re- 
port. The doctors found, as they did last year, a noncancerous “in- 
flammatory pseudopolyp” in the President’s intestine. This con- 
dition may be related to Reagan’s diverticulitis, a disorder 
common to older people that causes pouches to develop in the in- 
testinal walls. This may also be responsible for the blood found in 
two stool samples. On the advice of his doctors, the President has 
gone on a high-fiber diet before further tests. Because red meat 
can cause a positive test for blood in the stool, Reagan will tempo- 
rarily be eating fewer of the rare steaks he enjoys now and then. 





More Woe for Union Carbide 


It came down like rain, but 
what was falling on a West 
Virginia shopping mall was a 
chemical compound that had 
leaked from a Union Carbide 
plant in South Charleston. 
About 5,700 Ibs. of a mixture 
containing mesityl oxide es- 
caped when an excessive 
amount of steam built up in a 

distillation tank. The stinging substance sent four people to the 
hospital. Others were treated for nausea and tissue irritation. 
Though much less severe, some symptoms were similar to 
those experienced by victims of last December's Union Carbide 
leak in Bhopal, India, which killed at least 1,400. The poison 
there was methy] isocyanate, which, like mesity! oxide, is used in 
the production of agricultural chemicals. After Bhopal, Union 
| Carbide closed its Institute, W. Va., plant, where methyl isocya- 
nate was manufactured. Since then it has been revealed that 
there were 62 minor leaks at Institute starting in January 1980. 
| Local safety officials charge that Union Carbide took almost 
four hours to acknowledge responsibility for last week's leak and 
two days to disclose what chemicals were involved. “Our initial 
checking failed to disclose any definite information,” said Car- 
bide Spokesman Thad Epps, explaining the delay. Union Car- 
bide has agreed to pay the medical expenses of those affected. 
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A Twisted Trail 


It began as a minor traffic violation and ended with the fatal 
shooting ofa police officer,a woman’s murder and the discovery of 
a full female scalp in a stolen car. Alex Mengel, 30, a Guyanese- 
born tool-and-die maker, was returning home from a weekend of 
target shooting in the Catskill Mountains when a Westchester 
County, N.Y., police officer made the mistake of pulling him over. 
Noting spent shotgun shells in Mengel’s car, the officer radioed for 
assistance. But before help could come, Mengel allegedly killed 
him with a single bullet to the head and fled on foot. 

Investigators believe that a day later Mengel abducted Bev- 
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erly Capone, a 44-year-old mother, as she 
was leaving her job as a data processor at 
an IBM facility nearby. Using Capone's 
car as his getaway vehicle, Mengel head- 
ed for the Canadian border. Six days after 
the police officer was slain, authorities 
caught up with Mengel in Toronto, where 
he was arrested after crashing the car into 
a wall in a final attempt to escape. Inside, 
they found a gruesome clue to how Men- 
gel may have crossed the border despite 
the bulletins for his arrest. A woman's 
scalp, presumably Capone's, was found in 
the car. They speculate that Mengel killed Capone and disguised 
himself as a woman, using her hair as a wig. At week’s end 
police found Capone’s body under a pile of stones in a wooded 
Catskills area. 


Alex Mengel 





The FBI Gets Its Man 


When an undercover agent returned from his assignment in 
Memphis with only 425 Ibs. of cocaine instead of the 518 Ibs. he was 
supposed to have seized, federal agents became suspicious. Surveil- 
lance revealed that Dan Mitrione Jr., 38, a ten-year FBI veteran, 
had been involved on the sly in the same drug deals he was assigned 
to monitor. According to official sources, Mitrione, while working 
ona project code-named “Operation Airlift,” sold the more than 90 
Ibs. of cocaine skimmed from the Memphis bust for cash and prop- 
erty worth about $850,000, and took bribes from the drug traffick- 
ers he was investigating. Said FBI Director William H. Webster: 
“The corrupting power of drug money is one of the obvious reasons 
why this No. | crime problem must be overcome. This sad case il- 
lustrates our relentless determination to police our own ranks.” 

Mitrione’s father, an Agency for International Development 
official, was killed in 1970 by left-wing Uruguayan guerrillas. Mi- 
trione resigned from the FBI in June 1983. Last week he pleaded 
guilty to bribery, conspiracy, and possession and distribution of 
cocaine. Though only a few FBI agents have been indicted on 
criminal charges since the agency was set up in 1908, recent times 
have not been easy. In Los Angeles, former Agent Richard W. 
Miller is awaiting trial for espionage, the first case in FBI history. 


THE BORDER 
Mexico’s Kidnaper Cops 


Since Enrique Camarena Salazar, an agent of the U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration, was kidnaped last month in Mex- 
ico and subsequently murdered, presumably by narcotics deal- 
ers, U.S. officials have suspected the complicity of corrupt Mexi- 
can police. Last week John Gavin, the U.S. Ambassador to 
Mexico, announced that at least two of the four kidnapers who 
hustled Camarena into a car in Guadalajara a month before his 
body was found were, in fact, policemen of the Mexican state of 
Jalisco. They had been arrested by Mexi- 
can federal authorities and had confessed. 

Gavin, who pushed his hosts hard to 
solve the killing, made a gesture toward 
soothing U.S.-Mexican tensions aroused 
by the Camarena case: he complimented 
the Mexicans for moving “so quickly.” But 
he prodded them further. The other two 
kidnapers might also be police, he hinted, 
and noted they had not yet been caught. 
Alsoat large is Rafael “El Chapo” (Shorty) 
Caro Quintero, a drug dealer suspected of 
ordering Camarena’s murder, 
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Israeli investigators inspect the wreckage of an army truck fol 
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LEBANON 








or at least a decade, things have 

been gradually falling apart in 

Lebanon. Last week they collapsed 

further into chaos, a situation of 
such seriousness that Israeli Deputy 
Prime Minister David Levy was moved to 
declare, “A spirit of madness is passing 
over that war-torn country, where reason 
and common sense are not used, but rath- 
er suicide, blood, murder.” 

The madness came in a variety of 
forms. In southern Lebanon, Israel’s mea- 
sured troop withdrawal has bogged down 
in an increasingly violent guerrilla war 
conducted by Shiite Muslim activists who 
have been attacking the departing troops 
at every opportunity. Those assaults, and 
Israeli countermeasures, last week claimed 
at least 60 lives in some of the bloodiest 
clashes since resistance to the Israeli occu- 
pation first surfaced 21 months ago. 

Elsewhere in Lebanon the combined 
Christian militias, known as the Lebanese 
Forces, rebelled against the country’s 
Christian President, Amin Gemayel, rais- 
ing doubts about the future of Gemayel’s 
frail government. In response, Syrian 
troops and armor were seen moving on the 
northern fringes of the Christian enclave, 
and Syrian Defense Minister Mustafa Tlas 
declared that his country could not “stand 
idly by” if Gemayel was threatened. 

|" As the chaos deepened, Washington’s 
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anxiety for the safety of Americans in the 
area grew: 29 members of the U.S. embassy 
staff in Beirut were flown by helicopter 
to Cyprus. The precaution did not protect 
Terry Anderson, 37, Beirut bureau chief of 
the Associated Press, who was kidnaped by 
four armed gunmen late last week. In sepa- 
rate incidents, two British citizens had 
been abducted earlier. Four other Ameri- 
cans seized by militants over the past year 
have yet to be released. Still in the country 
are an estimated 1,400 Americans. The 
US. aircraft carrier Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and the guided-missile cruiser Mississippi 
were standing by off the Lebanese coast, 
prepared to carry out a larger evacuation 

Observed a Western diplomat in Beirut: 
“We are moving into dangerous, unchart- 
ed areas. The violence is spiraling out of 
control.” 

As it does, the Israelis are beginning to 
view the Shi'ite opposition in southern 
Lebanon as an armed struggle of much 
broader scope than they had previously 
thought. Some Labor ministers in the gov- 
ernment, including Defense Minister Yitz- 
hak Rabin, are in fact in favor of complet- 
ing the pullout earlier than this summer's 
planned deadline. That mood was rein- 
forced early in the week when Israeli sol- 
diers in an army convoy drove into Leba- 
non after spending the Sabbath in Israel. 
Hardly had the vehicles crossed the border 


lowing suicide car-bombing just north of the Israeli border 








A Country Out of Control 


| Israeli vs. Shiite, Christian vs. Christian 


when a red pickup truck with Lebanese 
plates slowly approached the column and, 
as the Israelis passed, exploded. An open 
“safari” truck was reduced to a pile of 
smoldering metal, with twelve of the troop- 
ers aboard killed. It was the worst single 
loss the Israeli forces had suffered in south- 
ern Lebanon in 16 months. The fact that 
the bombing occurred only a few hundred 
yards north of the Israeli border town of 
Metulla reinforced Israeli fears that the 
Shi'ite militants aspire to replace the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization as a standing 
threat to Israel’s northern settlements. 
Responsibility for the bombing was 
quickly claimed by three disparate ex- 
tremist groups, all based in Lebanon and 
supported by Iran. According to the shad- 
owy Islamic Jihad, the assault was sup- 
posed to have taken place in Metulla. “A 
tactical mistake by one of our colleagues 
forced us to blow it up ahead of schedule,” 


| a caller told a Western news agency in 


Beirut. “But in the future, the whole world 
will see that we can get to the heart of Is- 
rael itself." The various groups claimed 
that the attack was a response to two 
bombings in Lebanon the previous week. 
One, in the village of Marakah, had taken 
a dozen lives. The second, in a densely 
populated Shi‘ite suburb of Beirut, had 
killed 75 people and injured more than 
250. While any of several groups could 
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have been responsible, Shi‘ite leaders 
blamed Israel and vowed revenge. 

The day after the assault on its con- 
voy, the Israeli army attacked the Shi‘ite 
town of Zrariyah (pop. 9,000) with tanks 
and armored personnel carriers. Several 
hundred Israeli troops met some resis- 
tance from Lebanese soldiers and Shi'ite 
militiamen, but the column continued on 
into Zrariyah. Automobiles were ma- 
chine-gunned, and the armored vehicles 
rolled over several cars, crushing them 
like discarded tin cans. In one destroyed 
vehicle there was at least one passenger, 
but he appeared to have been killed earli- 
er by gunfire. 

The Israelis then began a house-to- 
house search in Zrariyah. All men be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 60 were hauled 
off to the central square, where a hooded 


informer helped identify suspected guer- | 


rillas. At the end of the day, as many as 
200 men were taken behind Israeli lines 
for further interrogation. When corre- 
spondents arrived in Zrariyah, twelve 
hours after the Israelis had entered the 
village, bodies still lay in the streets lead- 
ing into the town. Wailing women milled 
about in grief and despair. A freshly 
painted sign on a wall read, in Arabic, 
THE REVENGE OF THE L.D.F. (for Israel 
Defense Forces). According to the Israe- 
lis, 34 guerrillas had been killed in the 
raid. Villagers claimed that only half a 
dozen of the victims had carried guns 
The raid appeared to have ended 
Zrariyah’s role as a staging point for guer- 
rillas heading into Israeli-occupied terri- 
tory to the south. Admitted an Amal mili- 
tiaman: “We shouldn't have been caught 
in this way. With so many people in their 
hands, the Israelis were bound to gather 
intelligence about our supply routes.” 


ut if the assault on Zrariyah was a 

blow to the resistance movement, 

it brought little respite for the Is- 

raelis. The next day, two Israeli 
soldiers were killed in an ambush. The 
same day, a car exploded on a road south 
of Tyre, killing five Lebanese civilians; 
the vehicle had apparently been heading 
for an Israeli outpost or convoy, but blew 
up prematurely. In Zrariyah, the gover- 
nor of southern Lebanon, Halim Fayad, 
issued a warning: “New suicide attacks 
will be launched. We are ready to avenge 
this massacre.” 

The pattern of attack and counterat- 
tack was as relentless as it was bloody. 
Many in Israel consider the adventure in 
Lebanon a disastrous and costly mistake, 
and the national unity government of 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres is deter- 
mined to get the I.D.F. out of Lebanon by 
summer. The I.D.F.’s orders, as Peres de- 
scribed them to the Knesset Defense and 
Foreign Affairs Committee last week, are 
“to stay put not one minute longer than 
necessary,” but he later added: “The ter- 
rorists will not dictate our steps.” 

At the United Nations, the U.S. used 
its veto to defeat a Lebanese resolution 
condemning Israel’s actions in southern 
Lebanon. The U.S. argued that the resolu- 
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An Israeli tank shell sends a column of smoke above the low-lying buildings of Zrariyah 
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Tf the assault was a blow to the resistance movement, it brought little respite for the Israelis. 


tion did not take proper notice of the Is- 
raeli withdrawal and the cycle of domes- 
tic Lebanese violence. The veto angered 
Arabs in Lebanon and elsewhere, and 
spurred renewed threats against Ameri- 
can lives and property. Security was tight- 
ened at American embassies in many 
Arab capitals, particularly Beirut. With 
the American naval vessels standing by 
offshore, the U.S. issued its announce- 
ment on Thursday that most diplomats 
were being withdrawn temporarily, leav- 
ing only a handful in Beirut, including 
Ambassador Reginald Bartholomew. The 
majority of Americans in Lebanon are 
naturalized citizens of Lebanese descent, 
and many are longtime residents who 
want to stay on, 

That may prove to be a hard promise 
to keep. Until now, the Maronite Chris- 





tians have remained more or less united 
behind President Gemayel. Last week, 
however, Gemayel’s Phalange Party was 


| suddenly challenged by a senior officer in 


the Lebanese Forces, which are dominat- 
ed by the Phalangist militia. Both the par- 
ty and the militia were founded by the late 
Sheik Pierre Gemayel, and the Lebanese 
Forces were formerly led by the late Ba- 
shir Gemayel, the son of Pierre and broth- 
er of Amin. The challenger was one of 
the Lebanese Forces commanders, Samir 
Geagea, 32, who seemed bent not only on 
taking over the militia but on changing 
Amin Gemayel’s allegedly pro-Syrian 
policy. Late last week, Geagea and seven 
other militia commanders formed a col- 
lective leadership to direct their attack 
against the President. 

Geagea is reported to have won the 
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backing of Solange Gemayel, Bashir’s 
| widow. One of his chief allies is another 
militia commander, Elias Hobeika, who 
led the Phalangist forces into the Sabra 
and Shatila refugee camps in September 
1982, where they murdered an estimated 
700 to 800 Palestinian and Lebanese civil- 
ians. The following year, Geagea helped 
direct the Christian assault on Druze vil- 
lages in the mountains. The Druze fought 
off the Christian forces, and on one occa- 
sion Geagea had to be rescued by an Is- 
raeli helicopter. 

Like many of the Maronites, the pro- 
Israeli Geagea is outraged by Gemayel’s 
growing reliance on Syria, which has 
played an increasingly important role in 
Lebanon since the American withdrawal 
in early 1984. In political terms, the Presi- 
dent probably had little choice but to turn 
to Syria. Many Maronites believe, howev- 
er, that Israel, not Syria, should be the 
Christian community's natural ally. 

The break came last week after Gea- 
gea’s militiamen refused a government re- 
quest to dismantle a checkpoint and toll 
station that they maintained on the coast- 
al highway to the north of Beirut. The 
commander of the Lebanese Forces, Fuad 
Abu Nader, 28, promptly removed Gea- 
gea from his post. Geagea’s ouster, sup- 
ported by Syria, quickly stirred dissension 
within the Lebanese Forces. Abu Nader 

tried to end the rift by announcing that in 
_ the future the Lebanese 
= Forces would function in- 
9 dependently of the Pha- 
= lange Party, but his move 
2 came too late. Geagea’s 
= militiamen had already 
* seized several Lebanese 
Forces barracks and at 
week's end controlled 
Christian East Beirut and 
much of the territory to 
the north of the capital 

President Gemayel 
deemed the crisis so serious that he can- 
celed plans to attend the funeral of Soviet 
Leader Konstantin Chernenkoand began a 
series of meetings with other Christian 
leaders, including Maronite Patriarch An- 
tonie Pierre Cardinal Khoraiche. Geagea 
turned down an invitation to attend. Shortly 
thereafter, the Syrians began to make their 
own menacing moves. 

The country may be falling apart, but 
the relative positions of the occupying 
powers, Israel and Syria, probably remain 
about the same. In the south, the Israelis 
are continuing their painful withdrawal, 
while the Syrians are profiting from the ac- 
tivities of the Shi'ite militants. In the 
Christian north, a pro-Israeli faction is 
posing a threat. If the situation there gets 
any worse, the Syrians may feel obliged to 
rescue the Gemayel government by mili- 
tary means, thereby angering Syria’s Leba- 
nese Muslim allies and setting the stage for 
still another round of political and sectari- 
an violence. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by John Borrell/Beirut and Roland 
Flamini/Jerusalem 
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THE GULF 


The heavily damaged headquarters of Iraq's Rafidain Bank looms over the Baghdad skyline 





Now, the War of the Cities 


Bombs hit Baghdad and Tehran as fighting roils Iraq's marshes 


fter months of stalemate and relative 

inactivity, the 44-year-old war be- 
tween Iran and Iraq was on again last 
week with an intensity not seen since last 
year’s bloody land battles. This time the 
teeming capitals of the two countries, 
Tehran and Baghdad, were among the 
targets. Iraqi jets struck Tehran and at 
least a dozen other Iranian cities. While 
Iranian artillery zeroed in on the Iraqi 
port city of Basra and ground forces 
launched an offensive in the vast Huwaiza 
marshes of southern Iraq, aircraft raided 
Baghdad. When a huge explosion shat- 
tered part of the 13-story Baghdad head- 
quarters of Iraq’s Rafidain Bank, Tehran 
claimed that one of its surface-to-surface 
missiles had hit the building; the Iraqis 
insisted that the bombing had been an act 
of sabotage. Later in the week, another 
enormous blast sent earthquake-style 
tremors through Baghdad. The Iraqis said 
a car bomb was involved. 

Tehran too was shaken by a bomb 





| blast. As Iran’s President Seyed Ali Kha- | 


mene’i was delivering a speech at the 
University of Tehran, a terrorist detonat- 
ed a homemade bomb strapped around 
his waist, killing himself and five other 
people. The President, who escaped un- 
hurt, blamed the attack on Iran’s own 
Mujahedin-e Khalq guerrillas, who are 
trying to overthrow the country’s leader, 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini. 

As the fighting in the marshes contin- 
ued, both sides claimed victory. Iran, say- 
ing its forces had killed or wounded at 
least 700 enemy soldiers. charged that the 
defending Iraqi troops had again used 
poison gas; the accusation could not be 
confirmed independently. (Most authori- 


ties agree that Iraqi forces used chemical 
L 





weapons early last year in an effort to 
halt an Iranian advance.) Baghdad 
broadcast TV footage showing hundreds 
of dead Iranian troops in the battle zone. 
Even so, the Iranians did not mount the 
human-wave assault the Iraqis had been 
expecting for months, possibly because 
the latest offensive had limited objectives: 
to strengthen Iranian positions in the 
marshlands and threaten Iraq’s highway 
link between Baghdad and Basra. 

Amid Iraqi broadcasts of martial mu- 
sic and boasts of “We will change the 
Huwaiza marshes into a floating grave- 
yard,” Baghdad brought up reinforce- 
ments and halted the Iranian drive. The 
broadcasts, in a notable departure, em- 
phasized the roles of the Iraqi generals 
and other officers in the fighting. In the 
early days of the war, the only Iraqi sin- 
gled out for praise was President Saddam 
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Hussein, the man Ayatullah Khomeini is 
determined to destroy. Baghdad appeared 
to be trying to strengthen armed forces 
morale and emphasize the war’s impor- 
tance to the country as a whole. 

Well before the ground fighting 
erupted last week, both sides had broken 
an agreement, arranged nine months ago 
by the United Nations, to refrain from 
hitting civilian targets. Iraq, desperate 
to break the prevailing stalemate, was 
first to violate the accord with air raids 
against Iranian cities and towns. The re- 
sponse was swift: sirens wailed in Bagh- 
dad as Iranian jets swooped in, hitting 
a huge housing development called Sad- 
dam City. In the various attacks on civil- 
ians, at least 500 people were killed on 
both sides. 

But the city at the center of the storm 
was Basra, a once busy and prosperous 
port (pop. 1.2 million in 1980) on the Shatt 
al Arab waterway formed by the confiu- 
ence of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
After Iraq’s invasion in September 1980, 
Iranian artillery frequently shelled the 
city; ever since, Basra has been in a state 
of decay, its population reduced to | mil- 
lion, its trade cut to almost nothing. Two 
weeks ago, Iranian artillery attacks 
against the town resumed and doctors at 
the Basra city hospital once again were 
working around the clock. Remaining 
residents stayed indoors, barricading 
themselves as best they could behind 
sandbags. The streets were deserted, ex- 
cept for a noisy wedding party that drove, 
incongruously, through the city one day 
singing raucously and thumping on 
drums. Every hour three or four shells 
came crashing in. “It’s hard to sleep,” 
complained one woman. “Last night | 
slept for only two hours. We just stayed up 
and talked.” 

Iraq’s frustration lies in the realiza- 
tion that it is not strong enough militarily 
to force Iran to discuss peace. Khomeini, 
enraged that Saddam started the war, has 
vowed that he will accept nothing less 
than the overthrow of Iraq’s President 
and its ruling Baath Party—and Saddam 
is not about to assent to his own downfall. 
In an effort to persuade Iran to negotiate 
by choking off its oil revenues, the Iraqis 
began attacking tanker traffic in the Per- 











sian Gulf last March. Since the start of the | 


“tanker war,” 44 oil carriers have been 

hit. The campaign has failed to cripple 

Iran, though reports from Tehran indi- 
| cate that the country is suffering from 
shortages of almost every commodity ex- 
cept food, medicine and weaponry. 

In the long run, the war of attrition no 
longer favors Iran, as it seemed to do in 
the beginning. That is cold comfort for the 
citizens of Basra, who remain on the firing 
line and have learned to be skeptical of 
good news. For a few hours last week, 
they were cheered when Iran suspended 
the shelling following an appeal by U.N. 
Secretary-General Javier Pérez de Cuél- 
lar to stop attacks on civilian targets. A 
day later the heavy guns began to rumble 
again. 
Barry Hillenbrand/Basra 














—By William E. Smith. Reported by | 








Vietnamese POWs in Thai captivity 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Clean Sweep 
The last Khmer base falls 
al he shelling started at midnight. It 
was so heavy that I could hardly 

raise my head to fire at the men climbing 
toward us,” said Squad Leader Ngun 
Chin, 29, describing the Vietnamese artil- 
lery rounds that rained last week on Green 
Hill, the last major Khmer resistance 
stronghold on the Thai-Kampuchean bor- 
der. All night long, Chin and his 32 guer- 
rilla fighters were pinned down ina trench 
at the edge of a steep escarpment that the 
defenders had hoped would protect them 
against being overrun. But shortly before 
dawn, Chin’s squad received orders to 
withdraw, and the camp’s entire comple- 
ment of 3,000 guerrilla fighters pulled 
back into Thailand. Green Hill had fallen 
to the Vietnamese attackers. 

The assault on the base, which had 


been held by forces loyal to Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, the former Cambodian 





Prince Sihanouk comments on the defeat 
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head of state, capped a triumphant Viet- 
namese dry-season offensive that has 
forced the Khmer resistance to reassess its 
six-year-old insurgency. In a series of 
strikes against strongholds of non-Commu- 
nist and Communist resistance groups, the 
Vietnamese had pushed the guerrillas out 
of one border sanctuary after another. As 
the fighting raged, 230,000 Kampuchean 
refugees sought shelter across the frontier 
in Thailand, In ousting the resistance from 
its redoubts, the Vietnamese also cut sup- 
ply lines that link Thailand with guerrilla 
groups operating deep within Kampuchea. 

During similar offensives in past years, 
the Vietnamese always shelled the camps, 
driving tens of thousands of refugees into 
Thailand, but then retreated from the bor- 
der posts relatively quickly. The guerrillas 
always managed to rebuild their bases dur- 
ing the rainy season, beginning in May. 
When they did, as many as 100,000 Khmer 
refugees would flood back over to the 
Kampuchean side. This year, however, 
Hanoi seems bent on the elimination of the 
resistance altogether. With the Vietnamese 
firmly entrenched close to the frontier, the 
refugees may have to remain in Thailand, 
a situation that puts considerable political 
and financial pressures on the Thais and 
on United Nations relief organizations as 
well. 

The Vietnamese push, which got under 
way last November, gained additional 
muscle after two key resistance camps fell 
in January and February. Hanoi had 
moved in two additional divisions for the 
border operation, bringing the number of 
Vietnamese troops in the area to almost 
60,000. The Vietnamese also conscripted 
tens of thousands of Kampucheans to build 
roads and lengthen airstrips in the region. 

Two days after the fall of Green Hill, 
Sihanouk, who nominally heads a tripar- 
tite coalition of guerrilla groups including 
the Communist Khmer Rouge, arrived at 
the Nong Bua (Lotus Pond) Temple in the 





Thai town of Surin for the cremation of | 


one of his generals killed during the cam- 
paign. The Prince greeted his followers 
and conferred quietly with the general's 
widow. “The Vietnamese victory appears 
to be very impressive,” he later conceded. 
“They have attacked all of the resistance 
bases. But the truth is that the coalition 
forces are far from dead. We have lost our 
biggest stronghold, but we have villages 
that we control.” Western observers esti- 
mate that nearly 50,000 Khmer guerrillas 
have been driven deeper into the interior 
of Kampuchea. Said Sihanouk: “We will 
see if the Vietnamese can maintain them- 
selves at our stronghold.” 

Nonetheless, the character of the con- 
flict clearly has changed. For several 
months now, Thailand, China and the 
U.S. have been advising the resistance to 
regroup in small, mobile units that can 
strike swiftly, rather than relying on static 
defenses. Said one U.S. official: “The re- 
sistance can’t fight and win this war from 
fixed camps. They must become real 
guerrillas.” —By Jamie Murphy. Reported by 
Narunart Prapanya/Tatum and James Willwerth/ 
Bangkok 
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Let Hertz 
put you in the 
airplane seat. 


With as lutle as one rental from Hertz, you can get incredibly 
low airfares on United, Pan Am and other airlines. 
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Now when you rent a compact to a luxury car for a total of five days at 
Hertz’ Affordable Daily” rates (one rental of five days, five one day rentals, 
or any combination) you’ll be entitled to unbelievable airfares throughout 
the U.S., and to Europe, Mexico and the Caribbean. 

For instance, if you send us your rental agreement(s) plus $49.95, we'll 
send you a certificate good for air travel to almost anywhere in the country. 

For $79.95 you can fly to the Caribbean. And for just $149.95, you can fly 
to many great European cities.* Like London, Paris and Rome. 
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What’s more, you’!] continue to earn frequent flyer mile- 95 

age for your rentals if you’re enrolled with any of our partic- 

ipating airlines. Hertz a4 







Restrictions and conditions apply. So ask for our brochure 
with full details at your Hertz counter. 


Becau y the way to renta car, is also the #1 way to fly. 
™ = 
"The*l way to rent a car” 





Hertz rents Fords and other fine cars 


*European travel must be between September 15, 1985 and May 31, 1986. Participation limited to individuals permanently residing in the U.S, renting Hertz Class B to L cars from US. corporate and 
participating licensee locations. Rentals must be at the Hertz Affordable Daily rate which has not been discounted. Rentals must end no later than August 31, 1985. Rentals at Hertz Weekly 
Monthly and Weekend Affordable rates do not qualify for this program. U.S., Caribbean and Mexican travel must be completed by June 30, 1986. Airline seats subject to availability and blackout 
periods may apply. Corporations and/or other entities are not eligible to participate. Rentals must comply with Hertz Affordable Daily rate terms and conditions. This offer can not be combined 
with any other offers or programs, is subject to change without notice and is void where prohibited by law, For full details of terms, restrictions and conditions, ask for a copy of the Hertz brochure at 
your nearest Hertz counter. 
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Center Stage 


The Socialists’ brightest hope 





HE OPPOSITION TRIUMPHS! crowed 

the headlines of the antigovernment 
Paris daily Le Quotidien de Paris. The as- 
sessment was a shade presumptuous, per- 
haps, and a trifle premature, but not en- 
tirely misleading. In last week’s elections 
for general councilors in roughly half of 
France’s 3,848 cantons, or voting districts, 
not only had the conservative opposition 
won and the ruling Socialists lost, but the 
far right had won big and the far left had 
lost badly. In all, the established conser- 
vative coalition claimed 49% of the votes, 
while the maverick, ultrarightist National 
Front party scored an impressive 8.7%. 
By contrast, the combined forces of the 
Communists and the Socialists won only 
41% of the ballots, with the Communists 
losing almost half the number of seats 
they had taken in comparable elections 
six years ago. 

The cantonal elections are not crucial 
in themselves, and at week’s end runoffs 
still had to be decided through a second 
round of voting in almost two-thirds of the 
districts. Nonetheless, the last bout of na- 
tionwide voting before the all important 
parliamentary elections next March was 
scrutinized on both left and right as a ba- 
rometer of the national mood and an au- 
gury of things to come. President Frangois 
Mitterrand’s Socialists, though rebuffed, 
could gain some solace from the fact that 
their steady decline since 1982 might 
have leveled off. For its part, the right, 
though victorious, was made distinctly 
uneasy by the success of the renegade 
Jean-Marie Le Pen, whose National 
Front sounded a belligerent anti-immi- 
gration alarm to win support among dis- 
affected workers in the industrial urban 
centers of the south. 

The message to the Socialists seems to 
be that survival in next year’s elections 
depends, for the most part, on reclaiming 
the center. Perhaps their best hope in that 
effort lies with Premier Laurent Fabius. 
Over the course of his eight months in of- 
fice, Fabius, 38, France’s youngest head of 
government since Duc Decazes in 1819, 
has been working to give Mitterrand’s 
government a snappy new image. He has, 
in fact, become the very embodiment of 
the government’s passage from socialist 
idealism to managerial pragmatism. Dur- 
ing his regularly televised fireside chats, 
he confidently predicts economic im- 
provement with the help of four-color 
graphics on his French-made Bull 
MICRAL personal computer; more broadly, 
he has launched a nationwide campaign 
of “modernization” that ranges from an 
industrial restructuring plan to the instal- 
lation of computer learning centers in 
36,000 French towns. No matter that the 
dashing Premier often looks more like a 
corporate financial director than a Social- 











“We Have to Adjust” 


Relaxing on a powder-blue Louis XV settee, Premier Laurent Fabius met with 
TIME Managing Editor Ray Cave, Chief of Correspondents Richard Duncan and 
Paris Bureau Chief Jordan Bonfante in his Matignon Palace office. During a one- 
hour interview, Fabius strongly emphasized France's need to adapt to changing 
times. Excerpts: 


On the cantonal voting. It is the sort of interim election that is no: decisive in na- 
tional policy terms; generally speaking, people in a period of crisis vote against 
incumbents in this kind of election. That was good for us when we were in opposi- 
tion. It is different for us now. Also, we have an economic policy that is aimed at 
bearing fruit in the long term. That obviously is difficult. 


On the 1986 parliamentary balloting. Do these elections mean the results will be 
the same next year? My answer is no. A year ago a majority of people were 
against us. Right now they are hesitant. We have obtained positive results. One of 
the most important issues next year will 
be: Do you want the people who are in 
charge to keep modernizing the country 
or not? This is not the same as the pres- 
ent question: Are you completely satis- 
fied with what is going on? 


On modernization. It is a permanent 
necessity. The driving force behind the 
idea is that while a number of countries 
went into modernization between °75 
and '82, France fell too far behind. We 
have to do it intensely right now, which 
is not easy economically or socially. If 
we want to be in the vanguard of na- 
tions, we have to adjust. 


On the U.S.’s Star Wars plan. In open- 
ing up new fields for weapons, you risk 
dismantling an already delicate military 
balance. The position of France is that 
peace depends on a strong military bal- 
ance and on re-establishing it when it is 
upset. There must be a constanteffortto Premier Laurent Fabius 

bring this balance to a lower level. Re- 

garding the prospects opened up by President Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, I think that it is too early to arrive at definitive conclusions. In any case, there 
is nothing there that could lead France to modify its own defense policy, which is 
based on its deterrent capacity. 
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On the strength of the dollar. A smooth decline is required. From the US., a 
more balanced budget and a better policy on interest rates would be helpful. As 
for us, we need a determined political and economic European will. Quite frank- 
ly, if we don’t want to be overdependent on the dollar, our European economies 
have to be strong, and we need an alternative to the dollar, which means the yen 
and the development of the European Currency Unit. 


On socialism. Is there really a trend toward conservatism? Or is there simply a 
trend against the people who happened to be in office during the economic cri- 
sis—between 1975 and 1982—and [who] were often Socialists or Social Demo- 
crats? In Germany, for example, you had Helmut Schmidt, and he was beaten. In 
periods of difficulty there is a feeling of selfishness. Maybe the traditional way the 
Social Democrats and Socialists had of intervening, with its emphasis on the 
state, was a bit too heavy. Our ways of thinking about our problems had to be 
questioned, It is true in France and it is true across Western Europe. But I do not 
think it is going to be a permanent tendency. 


On his youthfulness. People are a bit fed up with the old images; therefore it’s an 
advantage. At the same time, you must not get into a gimmicky situation: “I am 
young, so everything is possible.” In any case, the problem will become less and 
less real—because I’m getting older very quickly . . . 
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ist political leader. “Fabius,” says a party 
elder, “represents the Socialists’ will to 
survive.” According to the latest SOFRES 
poll, he is doing just that: 55% of the public 
approve of the Premier’s performance, as 
against only 41% for Mitterrand’s. 

Fabius, however, is more than just a 
youthful face. He has stuck by the govern- 
ment’s three-year-old austerity policy and 
so presided over the beginnings of an eco- 
nomic recovery. Inflation was down to 


what it was at the end of 1981; the coun- 
try’s trade ceficit shrank from $10 billion 
in 1982 to $2 billion in 1984; and corpo- 
rate profits were up more than 15% last 
| year from a year earlier. One black mark 
remains: a steadily rising unemployment 
rate that reached 10.4% last January, up 
from 9.1% a year ago. But that problem 
too has been met with typical pragma- 
tism: Fabius is at present pushing for an 
ambitious $1 billion scheme that would 
keep laid-off workers on company rosters 
for a year while they were being retrained. 
Apart from its economic merits, the plan 
| would serve the political purpose of effec- 
tively freezing unemployment levels until 
after next year’s elections. 





he son of a wealthy Parisian antiques 
dealer, Fabius received his education 
at the elite Ecole Normale Supérieure and 
| the Ecole Nationale d'Administration. He 
first became an active Socialist while 
working as a high-level civil servant in 
1974 and quickly came to the attention of 
then Opposition Leader Mitterrand, who 
eventually made him his chief of staff. Af- 
ter Mitterrand became President in 1981, 
he made Fabius his Budget Minister, then 
| Industry Minister. An unwavering Mit- 
terrand loyalist, Fabius has said that 
“there is not a cigarette paper’s worth of 
difference between our views.” 

Not everyone is convinced by such 
claims. “Laurent Fabius is a man of fash- 
ion,” charges Jacques Toubon, secretary- 
general of the neo-Gaullist Rassemble- 
ment pour la République. “When it is 
fashionable to be Socialist, that’s what he 
is. When it is fashionable to be a free-mar- 
keteer, that’s what he is. Nocharacter. No 
conviction.” Some of the Premier's col- 
leagues charge that he cozies up too much 
to Big Business, others that he exercises 
his pragmatism at the expense of Socialist 
ideals. “Fabius is always a manager first 
and an ideologue last, which is good up to 
a point,” says a former Cabinet official. 
“But if there is no ideology left at all, then 
it is hardly worth it.” Many, however, be- 
| lieve that the Premier’s freedom from 
textbook orthodoxy will ultimately prove 
to be his saving grace. “Fabius does not 
wake up every morning and rush to read 
the Socialist gospel,” says Frangois La- 
grange, a senior policy adviser. “He wor- 
ries about solving the problems of France 
on the ground.” That, as the Socialists 
know all too well, is where next year's 
elections will be decided. | —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Jordan Bonfante/Paris 





6.7% by the end of 1984, less than half | 














TERRORISM 


On the Trail of an Elusive Turk 





The Swiss say Agca’s accomplice is running a drug ring 


H: is one of the most wanted terrorists 
in the world. Italian authorities say he 
was an accomplice of Mehmet Ali Agca 
on that fateful day in May 1981 when 
Agca tried to assassinate Pope John Paul 
Il. He may in fact have fired at least one 
pistol shot at the Pontiff before fleeing 
from St. Peter’s Square. But for the past 
four years, the shadowy Oral Celik, 25, 
has remained on the loose, his where- 
abouts a mystery. Says one Italian official 
involved in the investigation of the papal 
shooting: “We know nothing.” 





Oral Celik: man on the loose 
All the theories may be wrong. 


Now Swiss authorities claim to have 


| found the trail of the elusive Turk while 


pursuing a routine heroin investigation. 
In a secret international arrest warrant is- 
sued through Interpol, the international 
police organization, Swiss magistrates 
have charged Celik with running a small- 
time heroin ring between Istanbul and the 
Swiss city of Basel. 

The Swiss have proceeded indepen- 
dently of the Italian investigation of the 
papal shooting, which, beginning in May, 
will bring Agca and seven accused co- 
conspirators to trial in Rome. Agcea, who 
has already been convicted of his part in 
the shooting, will be retried in light of new 
evidence of a conspiracy. Italian prosecu- 
tors plan to try Celik in absentia. 

Ironically, the Swiss findings appear 
to cast some doubt on the Italian case. Ac- 
cording to Agca, Celik should have had 
access to 3 million deutsche marks (then 
worth about $1.3 million) allegedly paid 
to the conspirators on behalf of the gov- 


ernment of Bulgaria a week in advance of | 
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the abortive assassination attempt. Says 
Giuseppe Consolo, an attorney for Bul- 
garian Sergei Antonov, one of the accused 
conspirators: “It seems very strange that 
Oral Celik is engaged in small-scale 
smuggling in Switzerland when he is sup- 
posed to have been hired by the Bulgari- 
ans to kill the Pope and has 3 million 
deutsche marks in his pocket.” Some in- 
volved with the case believe that the Swiss 
disclosure of Celik’s drug dealings contra- 
dicts the theory that Celik is living in a 
comfortable, secure hideout. Consolo says 
he intends to make an issue of this point in 
the trial, 

Agca has testified that he and Celik 
began as terrorists by undertaking a vari- 
ety of political crimes for pay. Though 
their primary ties were to the Gray 
Wolves, a right-wing Turkish terrorist or- 
ganization, they apparently had no par- 
ticular ideological motive. Agca claims 
that Celik was in Sofia, Bulgaria, when 
the plot to kill the Pope was hatched dur- 
ing July and August of 1980. Italian court 
documents allege that Celik “actively co- 
operated in the crucial stages of the plan- 
ning, final agreement and execution of 
the attempt on the Pontiff.” It was Celik, 
according to Agca, who purchased four 
Browning 9-mm automatic pistols in Vi- 
enna, including the one Agca was to use to 
shoot the Pope. Since the attempt on Pope 
John Paul's life, Celik has been variously 
reported to be dead, secluded in Bulgaria 
or prospering in Latin America with a 
face altered by plastic surgery. 

According to Jorg Schild, chief of nar- 
cotics prosecutions in Basel, however, 
these theories are wrong. Schild has re- 
vealed that Seref Benli, a Turkish guest 
worker, was arrested last June near Basel 
while attempting to sell 250 grams of her- 
oin to a police informer, Two days later, 
Swiss police arrested Messat Bilicen, also 


an immigrant Turk and Benli’s alleged | 


accomplice, on similar charges. Accord- 
ing to Schild, Bilicen confessed that he 
had been acting as a courier for a drug- 
trafficking network headed by Celik. 
Schild claims that Celik organized at 
least two shipments of heroin that found 
their way from Istanbul to Basel via 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Italy. Curiously, 
Celik’s network skirted Bulgaria, which 
often serves as a drop-off point for heroin 
leaving Turkey. Also, Celik has apparently 
been dealing in relatively small quantities, 
one-tenth the size of shipments regularly 
handled by major traffickers. The Swiss 
suspect that Celik, under the protection of 
the Gray Wolves, has been running the 
drug ring for at least two or three years. 
Proceeds from Celik’s heroin sales, accord- 
ing to Schild, have gone to buy guns for the 
Turkish terrorist group. —By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Roberto Suro/Rome 
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World Notes 








A Change of Ceremony 


The occasion was to be a historic one: 
the inauguration of Brazil's first civilian 
President after more than 21 years of 
military rule. Elaborate festivities were 
planned, and dignitaries from more than 
100 countries, including Vice President 
George Bush, were on hand in the capi- 
tal, Brasilia. Then came word that Tan- 
credo Neves, 75, the genial politician 
who was scheduled to don the green- 
and-yellow presidential sash in the mod- 
ernistic Planalto Palace, had been hospi- 
talized. Ten and one-half hours before 
his scheduled March 15 swearing-in, 
Neves underwent emergency surgery for Meckel’s diverticulum, 
an intestinal ailment. The two-hour operation was a success, but 
the President-to-be was confined to his hospital bed. 

Momentarily fazed, the Brazilians decided to go ahead with 
the transfer of power anyway, if in a less exuberant fashion. In- 
auguration parades were canceled, but Neves’ Vice President, 
José Sarney, 54, took his cath of office as planned. Sarney then 
swore in Neves’ 28-member Cabinet and prepared to serve as 
acting President until Neves finally takes his own oath, possibly 
this week. 
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President-elect Neves 


WEST GERMANY 
Surprises at the Polls 


Personality seemed more important 
than party last week in two West Ger- 
man state elections, both of which pro- 
duced surprises. In the Saarland, the 
country’s smallest and poorest state, Os- 
kar Lafontaine, 41, a shrewd and charis- 
matic leftist, led the Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) to an absolute majority in a 
state assembly that had been dominated 
by conservatives for three decades. By 
contrast, in West Berlin, long a strong- 
hold of the SPD, the winner was a con- 
servative, Christian Democratic Mayor 
Eberhard Diepgen, 43. Two elements common to both votes 
were the resurgence of the center-right Free Democrats, thought 
to be in danger of extinction as a party just a few weeks ago, and 
the poor showing of the anti-Establishment Greens and their al- 
lies, whose cause had seemed unstoppable in the past five years. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl conceded that the setback for his 
Christian Democrats in the economically depressed Saarland 
was “very painful.” Privately, he ascribed it to the tireless zest of 
Lafontaine, who represents an emerging group of left-wing So- 
cial Democrats who are calling for their country’s withdrawal 
from NATO’s military structure and an end to U.S. missile de- 
ployment in West Germany. 


Pressing the Brotherhood 


Eighteen months ago, Sudanese President Gaafar Nimeiri 
proclaimed he was imposing strict Islamic law on his nation of 
21 million. Traditional Koranic punishments were mandated, 
like amputating the right hands of thieves. Islamic economic 
laws were introduced, including the banning of interest charges. 
Many Sudanese opposed the laws, particularly Christians and 








animists in the south who are still fighting government troops. 
Early this year Nimeiri ordered the execution of one rival, Mah- 
moud Taha, 76. But among the few who supported Islamization 
were members of the Muslim Brotherhood, a militant funda- 
mentalist sect banned in many parts of the Arab world. Last 
week Nimeiri, fearing the Brotherhood’s growing power, unex- 
pectedly cracked down on the group, jailing about 150 of its 
members, including its leader, Hassan al Turabi, 53, who was 
also stripped of his post as Nimeiri’s assistant for foreign affairs. 
According to one Western diplomat in Khartoum, “The ar- 
rests seem to represent a shift away from the extreme policies of 
the past toward an atmosphere of reconciliation.” Whether the 
President’s latest moves will calm the country, says a former gov- 
ernment minister, “depends on what Nimeiri does next.” 


Small Steps Toward Peace 


Hope glimmered faintly last week that the often bloody 
problem of autonomy-seeking Sikhs in Punjab, an Indian state 
on the border with Pakistan, may finally be easing a bit. Nearly 
ten months after the Indian army stormed the sacred Golden 
Temple in Amritsar, the central shrine of the 15 million Sikhs, 
India’s Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi announced the release of 
eight prominent Sikh leaders taken into custody at the time of 
the raid, in which 600 were killed on both sides. Those freed in- 
cluded Sant Harchand Singh Longowal, president of the Akali 
Dal, the Sikh political party. Longowal is a moderate who op- 

secession of Punjab from India. Talks between representa- 
tives of the Akali Dal and Gandhi's government appear likely; 
the issue, said Longowal, is “the very future of the Sikhs and 
Sikhism in India.” 

In Lahore, Pakistan, meanwhile, five Sikh extremists who 
hijacked an Indian Airlines Boeing 737 in 1981 were finally 
brought to trial. In the past, India has accused Pakistan not only 
of sympathizing with the secessionists but also of training Sikh 
terrorists. The trial was seen as a Pakistani gesture encouraging 
the normalization of relations with New Delhi. 


CANADA 
Siege for a “Forgotten” Cause 


Claude Brunelle, 31, a security guard at the Turkish embassy 
in Ottawa, usually works in a bulletproof booth. But when three 
men parked their U-Haul truck on the grass beside the embassy 
entrance early one morning last week, he emerged from his booth, 
challenged the men, then suddenly pulled his .38-cal. revolver and 
fired. The interlopers cut him down with a fusillade, killing him, 
then blew open the embassy’s front doors with explosives. 

During a four-hour siege of the embassy, the three, who said 
they were members of the Armenian Revolutionary Army, took 
eleven hostages, including the Turkish Ambassador's wife and 
teenage daughter. To escape capture, Turkish Ambassador 
Coskun Kirca leaped from a second-story window, breaking an 
arm and a leg and cracking his pelvis. He lay briefly in the line of 
fire until a police officer could drag him to safety. Finally, police 
persuaded the three men to surrender. The attack was an al- 
tempt to force Turkey to ac- 
knowledge responsibility for 
the 1915 massacre of an esti- 
mated | million of its Arme- 
nian minority. Said an Arme- 
nian community leader in 
Toronto: “The 1915 genocide 
has been ignored by the 
whole world. The Armenian 
cause is a forgotten cause.” 
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Injured envoy is rescued 
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Pounding on Tokyo’s Door 











The U.S. presses Japan to dismantle its barriers to American products 


etting tough with the Japanese 
over trade is something U.S. offi- 
cials do in fits and starts, usually 
without much success. Last year Japanese 
manufacturers sold $60.4 billion worth of 
goods in US. markets and American 
companies sold $23.6 billion worth in 
Japan. As the gap keeps widening, 
tempers in Washington are growing 
short. Deeply frustrated by failures 
to pry open the Japanese market, 
American policymakers are launch- 
ing an all-out drive to overcome 
what they view as Tokyo's intrac- 
table resistance to American goods. 
Says Missouri Republican John 
Danforth, chairman of the Senate 
| Commerce Committee: “I honestly 
believe that Japan has no interest 
whatsoever in doing anything other 
than shipping everything it can into 
our market, or anybody else’s which | 
will have it, and importing absolute- 
ly nothing.” 

Emotions continued to rise on 
both sides of the Pacific last week. 
Pennsylvania Senator John Heinz 
was strident Said he: “We need to 
retaliate against Japan. They de- 
serve it.” One step suggested by a 
growing number of politicians: a 
surcharge on Japanese imports that 
could raise prices of everything from 
Toyota cars to Toshiba calculators 
by up to 20%. 

Such harshness has startled the 
Japanese and clearly left them shak- 

| en. Said one Tokyo banker: “There’s 
a hurricane of anti-Japanese senti- 
ment blowing that’s reminiscent of 
the days when William Randolph 
Hearst played up the yellow peril.” 
The Japanese insist that they are do- 

| ing more than ever to encourage 











, wasa sharp shift from the previous goal of 
trying to gain entry on a product-by-prod- 
uct basis, a narrowly focused tactic that 
was getting nowhere. Says one official: 
“As soon as we knock down one clay pi- 
geon, another pops up. We have got to 

| knock them all down.” 


But from what U.S. officials have seen 
so far, Japan’s new rules still stifle compe- 
tition under layers of inspections and li- 
censing procedures. The Japanese Minis- 
try of Posts and Telecommunications, for 
example, could force American compa- 
nies to disclose business plans, sales 





So far, though, the effort is not going | projections and even customer names be- 





American firms to do business in 


their country. Last week the Japan Exter- | 


nal Trade Organization was host to a 
four-day fair for products of 250 small 
and medium-size U.S. exhibitors. Among 
them: Montana Log Homes of Kalispell, 
Mont., and AmLab International, a New 
Jersey maker of pharmaceuticals. 

The new U.S. militancy has its roots 
in a January meeting in Los Angeles 
between President Reagan and Japanese 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone. 
They agreed on the need to open the 
Japanese market to American-made elec- 
tronics, pharmaceuticals and medical 
supplies, along with forest products and 
telecommunications goods and services. 
| This sector—or industry-wide—approach 





well. For seven intensive weeks, Ameri- 
can and Japanese negotiators have been 
wrangling over how to increase American 


access to Japan’s telecommunications 

| market. The talks are in preparation for 
the landmark April | conversion of Ja- 
pan’s national telephone system from a 
State-run monopoly into a_ privately 
owned company. This will create a vast 
opening for makers of such sophisticated 
telecommunications gear as satellites and 
digital switches, together with services 
like electronic cash transfers. American 
companies hanker for the business and 
feel they can keep their prices competitive 
even with the strong dollar driving up the 
cost of their goods abroad. 
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fore marketing sophisticated tele- 
communications services in Japan. 

The telecommunications talks 
mark a “watershed in our relation- 
ship” in trading with Japan, says 
Lionel Olmer, the Commerce De- 
partment Under Secretary who co- 
chairs the American delegation. He 
is hardly sanguine about the out- 
come. “We are not off to a good 
start,” Olmer told a Senate trade 
subcommittee this month. Japanese 
recalcitrance, he said, “lends fuel to 
a growing international perception 
that, despite political statements to 
the contrary, Japan remains com- 
mitted to keeping its market pro- 
tected from foreign competition.” 

Last week the frequently frus- 
trating talks reached an inconclu- 
sive end in Tokyo. Members of the 
US. delegation remained guarded. 
Said Allen Wallis, Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs: “They 
have reacted to a number of our sug- 
gestions and are considering others. 
We don’t know for sure ourselves 
which ones they will adopt.” 

Though the Reagan Adminis- 
tration has since 1981 coaxed the 
Japanese into five packages of trade | 
liberalizations covering hundreds of 
products from golf balls to nuclear 
reactors, American sales in Japan 
are still as stunted as bonsai plants: 
$21.8 billion in 1981, only $1.8 bil- 
lion more last year. In contrast, Jap- 
anese sales in the U.S. have streaked up- 
ward: $39.9 billion in 1981, a healthy 
$20.5 billion more in 1984. 

Even when the Japanese seem to give 
in to American wishes, they still manage 
to come out winners. On March 31, the so- 
called voluntary-restraint agreement on 
shipments of Japanese automobiles to the 
U.S. will be lifted. The arrangement was 
begun by the Japanese four years ago to 
head off stringent measures by Congress 
to protect Detroit’s then bleeding auto in- 
dustry. Helped by the protection and by 
their own new efficiencies, Detroit’s auto- 
makers have revived, earning profits of 
$9.8 billion in 1984. One sign of prosperi- 
ty: Ford Motor Co. last week distributed 
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$360 million of its $2.9 billion of 1984 
profits to 170,000 hourly and salaried 
workers at the company’s U.S. operations, 
an average of $2,000 for each. 

But the Japanese gained even more. 


Japanese imports and the billboards that advertise them 


| Since the restraints made Japanese autos | 








scarcer, the manufacturers were able to 
raise the prices of their cars an average of 
$1,300. Japan’s Big Three—Toyota, Nis- 
san and Honda—drove away from the 
US. with trunkfuls of dollars as they con- 
centrated sales on their more expensive 
models, where the big profits are made 
One Government study showed that the 
import restraints cost U.S. consumers 
more than $1 billion annually, with about 
90% of it going to Japanese manufactur- 
ers and distributors 

The Japanese insist rather lamely that 
U.S. products fare poorly not because of 
Tokyo's restrictions but because Ameri- 
cans have not taken the trouble to learn 
how to sell in the Japanese market. One 
oft-cited example: U.S. carmakers do not 
make a vehicle with the steering wheel on 
the right for Japanese highways. Detroit, 
scoffs a Tokyo official, seems to be con- 
vinced that “Japanese traffic moves the 
American way.” U.S. carmakers call thata 
red herring. Detroit would happily switch 
the steering wheel if the Japanese would 
lower their tariffs and eliminate the mind- 
boggling inspection procedures that se- 
verely restrict imports of American cars 

Most U.S. businessmen are convinced 
that the Japanese stack the trade deck 
outrageously against them. Chicago- 
based FMC sells soda ash, used in glass- 
making and other processes, for $70 to 
$75 a ton in the U.S.; the product sells for 
$240 to $250 a ton in Japan. But FMC and 
other U.S. makers are allowed to supply 
only 200,000 of Japan’s annual require- 





The continuing flood of goods from abroad includes a dazzling array of electronic equipment for homes and offices 
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have become an everyday feature of the urban landscape 


ment of 1.4 million tons. Says FMC 
Chairman Robert H. Malott: “Soda ash is 
soda ash is soda ash. If that market were 
truly open, we would have 40% to 50% of 
it by now.” 

R.J. Reynolds, the second-largest 
US. cigarette maker, is another frustrat- 
ed American manufacturer. Japanese 
policies leave just a minuscule 2% of the 
country’s $11.5 billion tobacco market to 
foreigners. Says Peter Hoult, Reynolds’ 
vice president of marketing: “Some of the 
government controls are like a land mine 
You never know where they'll show up.” 
Not only do the Japanese slap taxes on 
imported cigarettes to boost some of their 


| prices 40%.above Japanese brands, but 





they have also laid down a phalanx of 
other barriers. It was not until 1981, for 
example, that Japan increased the num- 
ber of outlets that could sell the smokes 
from a mere 20,000 to all 260,000 of the 
places where cigarettes are sold. Until 
last year, moreover, television commer- 
cials for U.S. brands could only be in 
English 


aced with such resistance, some 

US. corporations have tried to 

crack the Japanese market, stum- 

bled and pulled out. Says the president of 

a Massachusetts high-technology compa- 

ny that continues to export to Japan: “In 

areas where the Japanese feel they are 

strong, they set up a reasonably level 

playing field. But where they are ata dis- 
advantage, they change the rules.” 

Still, some U.S. firms have succeeded 

IBM, Polaroid, NCR, Ralston Purina and 

Motorola have flourishing Japanese oper- 


| ations. McDonald’s of Japan is the coun- 


try’s largest food-service company, with 














Japan, 308 of which opened during the 
past year. IBM has been operating in | 
Japan since 1937, and earns more than 
$350 million a year there. Among the rea- 
sons: the vast majority of its 15,000 
employees in Japan are locals, and the 
company works with several Japanese 
partners, including Mitsubishi and Kane- 
matsu-Gosho | 
Other winners include Schick, which 
lags 3-to-1 behind Gillette in the US. 
razor-blade market but leads its archrival 


| 7-to-l in Japan. Schick introduced a 


457 shops. 7-Eleven has 2,299 stores in | 


twin-blade cartridge in 1972, one year 
before Gillette, and has an edge over even 
Feather, the biggest Japanese company in 
the field 

Will Washington’s drive to get more 
U.S. goods into Japan create new Ameri- 
can success stories? The answer must 
remain a resounding maybe. Although 
Prime Minister Nakasone appears to be 
eager to open his country’s markets, he 
must deal with the Japanese bureaucracy, 
which is difficult to budge. If it stands 
fast, the Japanese will face an increasing- 
ly hostile Congress that could pass laws 
aimed at protecting American jobs and 
sales by stifling imports. That would 
invite retaliation and be costly to Ameri- 
can consumers. Warns U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative William Brock: “You don’t hurt 
somebody by shooting yourself in the | 
foot.” 

Reagan and Nakasone will meet 
again at the Bonn economic summit in 
May to review their countries’ trade 
progress. U.S. business executives are 
hoping that those discussions, unlike 
the ones in January, will result in more 
than talk. —By John S. DeMott. Reported by 
Gisela Bolte/Washington and S. Chang/Tokyo, 
with other bureaus 
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__ Economy & Business 


Crackdown on “Greenwashing” 


he words of contrition did not 

come easily to the banker. 
“The events of the past several 
weeks have taught us a painful les- 
son,” conceded William Brown, 
chairman of the Bank of Boston 
(assets: $22 billion). What Brown 
learned was that the Government 
is serious in its crackdown on mon- 
ey laundering, a $100 billion-a- 
year practice by which legitimate 
businesses like banks accept piles 
of small bills from criminals in re- 
| turn for cashier's checks or other 
financial instruments 

Brown was the man on the spot 
last week when the Senate Sub- 
committee on Investigations held 
hearings on the mushrooming 
money-laundering problem. The 
message to many other U.S. busi- 
nessmen, ranging from bankers to 
stockbrokers, is that they could be next in 
line for a comeuppance. By accepting 
mountains of cash without asking ques- 
tions, says the Reagan Administration, 
many of these enterprises are helping or- 
ganized crime, knowingly or otherwise, to 
invest its booty from illicit activities 

Bank of Boston, New England’s big- 
gest bank and the 16th largest in the na- 
tion, paid a record $500,000 fine last 
month for failing to report $1.2 billion in 
shipments of cash to and from financial 
institutions abroad. While prosecutors 
never accused the bank of deliberately 
laundering money, the scandal swelled 
anyway. The bank gave no consistent ac- 
count of why it broke a federal law that 
requires institutions to notify the Govern- 
ment of large cash transactions. During 
last week’s hearings, Brown explained 
that at least eight top officials of the bank 
knew about the rule but wrongly assumed 
that underlings were taking care of it 

The $100 billion or so that criminals 
“greenwashed” through institu- 
tions in the US. last year repre- 
sents a manyfold increase since 
| 1974. By following these illicit 
funds to their sources, federal 
agents hope to nab the high rollers 
of drug dealing, loan sharking, 
illegal gambling and prostitution 
And since banks are often a key 
link in the laundering process, 
the Feds want to get tough about 
the Bank Secrecy Act of 1970, 
which instructs banks and other fi- 
nancial concerns to file a report 
(Internal Revenue Service Form 
4789) whenever they accept more 
than $10,000. By running the 
forms through computers, investi- 
gators can pinpoint who is han- 














Lawmakers warn banks to quit helping criminals launder money 





Bank of Boston's Brown testifying at the Senate hearing 


porting rule has been widely ignored. 

The second- and third-largest banks 
in Boston, the Bank of New England and 
Shawmut Bank, have admitted that they 
too made unreported cash transfers. 
Meanwhile, the Treasury Department is 
investigating at least 60 U.S. banks for 
failing to comply with the reporting law. 
Many institutions apparently brushed 
aside the regulations because of the pa- 
perwork they entail. But that is not the 
only reason. Says Patrick Walsh, special 
attorney for the New England Organized 
Crime Strike Force: “Part of it has to do 
with not wanting to lose business. Money 
is money.” 


enators last week laid part of the 

blame for the proliferation of money 
laundering on Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy C. Todd Conover, whose agency helps 
monitor national banks. Declared New 
Hampshire Republican Warren Rud- 
man: “The record of enforcement for this 





dling inordinate amounts of cash. Treasury's Walker wants tougher fines for cash cleaners 





Until recently, however, the re- 





Likely suspects range from casinos to investment firms 
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act has been nothing short of abysmal.” 
Conover, who plans to leave office soon, 
claimed that the federal examiners who 
gave Bank of Boston its annual inspection 
three years ago were simply ignorant of 
the cash-reporting law. 

Some laundering operations 
can be remarkably brazen. When 
Edward Fields, a Chicago real es- 
tate agent, entered the cocaine 
business and began accumulating 
piles of rumpled bills, he turned to 
a banking friend for help in han- 
dling the money. The accomplice, 
Kenneth Straub, executive vice 
president of National Republic 
Bank (assets: $37 million), devised 
a simple cleansing process. The 
bank began loaning the drug deal- 
er large sums in the form of cash- 
ier’s checks, which Fields would 
repay with cocaine cash. “He'd 
plunk down suitcases full of old, 
junky, dirty bills that smelled like 
they'd been buried,” says Roger 
Markley, a special assistant U.S 
Attorney who prosecuted the case. 
Fields, Straub and the bank were 
convicted in 1983 of concealing $2.2 mil- 
lion in cash transactions. 

Many types of businesses can serve as 
cash Laundromats. Criminals often use 
casinos, where they buy a sizable amount 
of chips with tainted bills, gamble a few 
away and then redeem the remaining 
chips for clean cash. Beginning in May, 
though, casinos will be required to file the 
same cash-reporting forms that banks 
must file. Stockbrokerage firms have be- 
come popular with launderers, partly be- 
cause they provide a full range of invest- 
ment services. A courier for the so-called 
Pizza Connection, a Sicilian heroin ring | 
operating in the U.S., placed $4.9 million 
into a Merrill Lynch account before the 
company became suspicious and closed 
the account in April 1982. The courier 
then deposited $13.4 million with E.F 
Hutton before the pizza gang was shut 
down by federal agents. 

The sudden congressional scrutiny of 
money laundering is giving U.S. financial 
institutions the jitters. Many banks 
have started following the federal 
rules to the letter and have im- 
posed know-your-customer pro- 
grams, which require employees to 
assess the character and reputation 
of new depositors, in the hope of | 
spotting launderers. Even so, some 
officials want stiffer penalties for 
banks. One congressional proposal 
would allow fines of as much as five 
times the amount of money laun- 
dered. Says Assistant Treasury Sec- 
retary John Walker Jr., the agen- 
cy’s top enforcement official: “To 
force a bank to pay a penalty of 
more than $1 billion would wake up 
even the sleepiest of chief executive 
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officers.” By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Christopher Redman/ 
Washington 
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fter losing more than $1 billion since 

1980 and nearly going bankrupt in 
the process, Pan American World Air- 
ways (1984 revenues: $3.68 billion) was in 
no mood to compromise when some 5,700 
Transport Workers Union mechanics, 
baggage handlers and other ground em- 
| ployees walked out three weeks ago. The 
carrier responded by selling its food-prep- 
aration unit to Marriott In-Flite, an air- 
line caterer, thereby eliminating the jobs 
of 700 striking kitchen employees. 

Last week the war of attrition be- 
tween the largest U.S. overseas carrier 
and the strikers grew hotter. Weakened 
by the return to work of Pan Am’s 1,400 
pilots, the T.W.U. headed back to the bar- 
gaining table. But even as the talks re- 
sumed, Pan Am sent termination notices 
to more than 1,000 flight attendants who 
refused to cross picket lines and said it 
would replace them with new workers. 

Pan Am, facing an estimated $77 mil- 
lion in losses this year, sees the issue as 
nothing less than survival. The airline had 
some $400 million in cash reserves on 
hand when the walkout began, and was 
prepared to ride out a strike to win an ac- 
ceptable contract. 

By shifting its resources to protect its 
profitable overseas routes and using man- 
agement employees to do the jobs of strik- 
ing workers, Pan Am has been able to 
keep 137 of its 390 daily scheduled flights 
in operation. Thousands of passengers 
have been stranded from Istanbul to Rio, 
however, and others have endured service 
turbulence as supervisors performed such 
unfamiliar tasks as sorting baggage and 
serving meals. When a Manhattan travel- 
er whose flight had been canceled de- 
manded to see the management, his ticket 
agent growled, “I am the management.” 

Workers have been stunned by Pan 
Am’s actions. In the past four years, em- 
ployees have helped save the airline by 
agreeing to wage cuts and other conces- 
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Pickets at New York City’s Kennedy Airport: “What Pan Am is doing is anti-American” 


Determined to Tough It Out 


A strikebound Pan Am fights to survive its latest challenge 


sions worth $500 million. Arguing that it 
was high time for the carrier to restore 
those lost earnings, the T.W.U. pushed for 
an immediate 14% pay boost. Instead, the 
company offered a 20% raise over three 
years. Among the other proposals rejected 
by the union were sharp reductions in 
pension and health-care benefits. 

To control future expenditures, the 
company wants a two-tier wage scale of 
the sort that is becoming an industry stan- 
dard, under which new employees would 
be paid less than present workers. In ad- 
dition, Pan Am wants the right to hire 
more foreign nationals for overseas 
flights. The unions see these measures as a 
threat to job security for U.S.-based work- 
ers. Said Mary Annis Moore, a represen- 
tative of the Independent Union of Flight 
Attendants: “What Pan Am is doing is 
anti-American.” 

Behind Pan Am’s steely negotiating 
stance are some formidable cost-control 
problems. With the increased competition 
created by deregulation, the airline is 
loath to raise fares to meet rising ex- 
penses, Pan Am is already saddled with 
stiff operating costs. Its pilots, for in- 
stance, are among the highest paid in the 
U.S. The captain of a Pan Am Boeing 747 
jetliner can earn $150,000 annually for an 
average 55 flight hours each month. At 
People Express, pilots of similar jets make 
$40,000 a year while flying closer to the 
industry average of 85 hours. Said Robert 
Joedicke, a transportation analyst for 
Shearson Lehman Bros.: “Pan Am has to 
set an example. It has to hold the line.” 

The carrier is moving ahead with 
plans to reinstate service on key domestic 
routes. And even though the two sides 


| are talking again, the strike is not like- 


ly to end quickly. Said a spokesman for 
the increasingly embittered union: “We 
do not expect a breakthrough anytime 
soon.” —By Janice Castro. Reported by 
Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Aftershocks | 


Results of a $300 million crash | 


n Cincinnati, nervous depositors | 

formed lines up to a block long and 
even slept on sidewalks overnight while 
waiting to withdraw their savings last 
week. Ohio Governor Richard Celeste fi- 
nally stepped in and declared a three-day 
bank holiday for 71 savings and loan asso- 
ciations, probably the most extensive clo- 
sure of U.S. financial institutions since the 
Great Depression. In Memphis, board of 
education officials were anxiously check- 
ing their investments. Elsewhere, com- 
munities from Beaumont, Texas, to Pom- 
pano Beach, Fla., were badly shaken. 

The rapidly growing storm was 
touched off by the March 4 collapse of 
E.S.M. Government Securities, a Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., dealer in bonds, notes | 
and bills. The failure left dozens of credi- 
tors out as much as $300 million. E.S.M. 
had beguiled investors by offering high in- 
terest rates for short-term loans backed by 
U.S. Government securities. But some of 
E.S.M.’s customers never actually took 
possession of the securities, many of 
which now cannot be found. 

So far, Ohio has been hardest hit by 
the E.S.M. scandal. Within days of the 


| collapse, Cincinnati's Home State Savings 


Bank (assets: $1.4 billion), which may 
have lost up to $150 
million as an E.S.M. in- < 
vestor, was shuttered by 
state banking authori- 
ties after a run on its de- 
posits. That triggered a 
statewide panic when 
depositors at other 
thrifts, which had no 
dealings with E.S.M., 
rushed to withdraw 
their money, fearing 
that their savings were 
in jeopardy. At mid- 
week, the Ohio legisla- 
ture created a $90 mil- 
lion emergency fund to supplement insur- 
ance for the savings and loan associations, 
but even that soon seemed inadequate in 
the face of mounting withdrawals. When 
he declared the bank holiday on Friday, 
Celeste explained that legislators and fed- 
eral and state banking officials were 
working round the clock to formulate a 
plan to restore confidence in Ohio’s finan- 
cial institutions. 

Questions were also raised about the 
involvement in the E.S.M. failure of Mar- 
vin Warner, Home State’s owner and a 
U.S. Ambassador to Switzerland during | 
Jimmy Carter’s presidency. Warner, a 
major investor in the Florida firm and an 
owner of the Birmingham Stallions of the 
USS. Football League, liquidated his own 
holdings in E.S.M. in January. Yet he in- 
sists, “I am one of the biggest victims.” 
Last week Warner resigned from his pow- 
erful position as chairman of the Ohio 
Building Authority in the wake of the 
Home State closing. ‘| 
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Business Notes 





The $525 Million l1OU 


In 1976 William Millard bor- 
rowed $250,000 to expand an 
Oakland-based computer com- 
pany called IMSAI. The lender, 
a Boston-area investment firm 
named Marriner & Co., gota note 
that was convertible into 20% of 
the stock in Millard’s company. 
Last week a California jury or- 
dered Millard to pay up, and the 
verdict may cost him $525 mil- 
lion, or 2,100 times the original 
loan. Reason: Millard built a sister company of IMSAI into Compu- 
terLand, the giant retail computer chain (1984 revenues: $1.4 bil- 
lion), and 20% of ComputerLand’s stock is worth a fortune. 

If the verdict stands, the money will go to Micro/ Vest, a Cal- 
ifornia-based investor group led by John Martin-Musumeci, a 
former ComputerLand employee. Formed in 1981, Micro/Vest 
paid Marriner $1.9 million for Millard’s note, before Computer- 
Land shares zoomed in value. Marriner sold to avoid a legal bat- 
tle after Millard disputed its claim to ComputerLand stock. 

Micro/Vest was more than willing to fight. In last week's 
first round, the jury awarded Micro/Vest the ComputerLand 
stock it sought, which may be worth $400 million. It also ordered 
Millard, who plans to appeal the ruling, to pay Micro/ Vest $125 
million in punitive damages for trying to renege on his debt. 





Joy: Martin-Musumeci and wife 


AUTOS 


Revving Up for a Race 


The suitors have come bearing tax breaks, free land, cut-rate 
electricity and other goodies. The prize they are all pursuing: the 
site for the factory that will build the Saturn, a new small car de- 
signed by General Motors to be competitive with Japanese im- 
ports. The plant, expected to roll out its first models in 1988, will 
employ 6,000. So far, 24 Governors, along with dozens of city of- 
ficials and local business groups, have besought GM to award 
them the plant. Last week, for example, New York’s Governor 
Mario Cuomo made a personal pilgrimage to GM’s Technical 
Center in Warren, Mich., to present company officials with one 
of his state’s bright orange-and-blue license plates, bearing the 
name SATURN lI. 

Irritated by the hoopla surrounding Saturn, Chrysler Chair- 


| man Lee Iacocca decided last week to challenge GM to a race. 


Ata dinner in Detroit attended by Wall Street investment ana- 
lysts, he vowed that Chrysler will beat the Saturn to the show- 
rooms with a similar small car called the Liberty. While Iacoc- 
ca’s statement created a stir in Detroit, it did not generate much 
excitement in state capitals. Reason: Chrysler may build the 
Liberty abroad, possibly in South Korea. 


Sunset for a Price Fixer 


Like the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
Britain has long tried, with varying degrees of success, to prop up 
the cost of oil. Since its formation in 1975, the state-owned Brit- 
ish National Oil Corp. has set an “official” price for Britain's 
North Sea crude: currently $28.65 per bbl. But in recent months 
BNOC has had few takers at that price and has sold some oil at 
discounts of about 8% on the spot market, where oil shipments 
that are not part of long-term contracts are traded. 

Last week the British government revealed plans to abolish 
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BNOC, probably by October, and thus end efforts to control the 
cost of North Sea crude. Oil experts speculated that the move 
might put pressure on OPEC to lower its official prices, which 
range up to $30.50 per bbl. for Algeria’s Saharan Blend. 

The decision to dismantle BNOC was in line with Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher's philosophy that a government should 
not interfere with free markets. It also stemmed from the realiza- 
tion that BNOC was having little effect on prices. Commented 
London's Financial Times: “If BNOC had never existed, it would 
have been quite unnecessary to establish it.” 





Pratfalls for a Prowler 


In the past two decades, Victor Posner, 66, the Miami Beach 
financier, has corralled major stakes in more than 40 companies, 
including control of Atlanta-based Royal Crown, the soft-drink 
maker, and a 37% interest in Chicago’s National Can. Last 
week, though, key parts of Posner's bil-_ ——_ 
lion-dollar empire were staggering. Ev- 
ans Products (1984 sales: more than 
$1 billion), a Posner-controlled compa- 
ny that sells building materials and rail- 
road cars, filed a bankruptcy petition in 
Miami. Posner’s Sharon Steel seems 
shaky; it is more than two weeks late 
with a $23 million payment on its $330 
million debt. Neither firm has ever re- 
covered from the 1981-82 recession. 

Despite the stumbles, Posner shows | 
no signs of slowing down—or running 
out of money in other parts of his realm. 
He has offered about $400 million, or 
$40 a share, for the 63% of National Can 
that he does not already own. The company and its employees 
are also offering a $40-a-share price for a majority of the Na- 
tional Can stock in an effort to keep from becoming Posner's 
next possession. 
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Wool in Sheep’s Clothing 


Not every shepherd these days is out tending his flocks in a 
field. To produce a more perfect wool, some Australian farmers 
are keeping their sheep indoors and pampering them like Park 
Avenue poodles. They provide tires, logs and rubber balls to 
keep the sheep amused, feed them a vitamin-enriched mix in- 
stead of letting them graze, and even wrap them in cloaks to 
protect their fleece from dirt. 

The result of this extraordinary care is Sharlea, a wool 
whose fibers are undamaged by weather and virtually dust 
free. The fleece of a Sharlea sheep now brings farmers $56 for 
about 7 lIbs., in contrast with $14 to $17 for the wool of 
sheep raised normally. While Sharlea flocks are growing, they 
still account for only about 15,000 of Australia’s 139 mil- 
lion sheep. Some critics decry even that modest inroad, insist- 
ing that sheep are hap- 
pier in their natural 
environment, Not s0, 
contends Robert Beggs, 
who has 435 shedded 
sheep on his farm near 
Melbourne. Says he: “If 
I opened the door and | 
herded them out, they 
would be back in five 
minutes.” 








Flocking to Australia’s latest fashion 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 














Medicine — — 








Silent Scream 
| Outcry over antiabortion film 


he voice is assured, unequivocal; the 

speaker wears a white lab coat, the 
| mantle of medical authority. New technol- 
ogies, intones New York City Obstetrician 
Bernard Nathanson, “have convinced us 
beyond question that the unborn child is 
simply another member of the human 
community. Now, for the first time,” he 
continues, “we have the technology to see 
abortion from the victim's vantage point. 
We are going to watch a child being torn 
apart, dismembered, disarticulated, 
crushed and destroyed by the unfeeling 
steel instruments of the abortionist.” 

So begins the film Silent Scream, a 28- 
minute, shock-the-viewer indictment of 
abortion. The movie, distributed by 
American Portrait Films of Anaheim, 
Calif., depicts through ultrasound imag- 
ing what happens in the womb during the 
abortion of a twelve-week-old fetus. The 
images are grainy and vague, but Narra- 
tor Nathanson provides explanation. 
“The child,” he says, “senses 
aggression in its sanctuary” 
and moves in an “agitated” 
manner away from the surgi- 
cal instruments in a “pathetic 
attempt to escape.” Its heart 
rate increases as it “senses 
mortal danger,” and, he notes, 
pointing to a fuzzy image, it 
opens its mouth in a horrible 
“silent scream.” 

The film has been em- 
braced as an effective propa- 
ganda weapon by right-to-life 
organizations. “It may win the 
battle for us,’ says the Rev. 
Jerry Falwell, president of the 
Moral Majority. In January, 
even President Reagan gave it 
high praise. “It’s been said that 
if every member of Congress 
could see that film,” Reagan 
declared, “they would move 
quickly to end the tragedy of 
abortion.” Since then, the 
movie has in fact been sent to 
every member of Congress and 
the Supreme Court. Pro-life organizations 
are financing its distribution (at $100 a 
videocassette) to state legislators. 

Yet among many doctors—especially 





Nathanson’s fellow obstetricians—the | 
| campaign of their own. Their weapon:a clip 


film has provoked an outcry. “The prob- 
lem is that it is factually misleading and 
unfair,” says Dr. Richard Berkowitz, pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology at 
New York City’s Mount Sinai Medical 
Center. Special effects may further the de- 
ception, according to Dr. John Hobbins of 
Yale School of Medicine. Early shots of 
the fetus seem to be run at a slow speed, 
but when the abortion instruments are in- 
troduced, the film is speeded up, creating 











Critic Hobbins 


Scene from film shows abortion technique 


the illusion that the fetus is thrashing 
about in alarm. Actually, says Hobbins, 
“the fetus appears to be acting in a per- 
fectly normal fashion. It’s just technical 
flimfiam.” Also misleading is the size of 
the ultrasound image and the doll-like 
model used in some scenes to represent 
the fetus. It gives the impres- 
sion that the twelve-week-old 
fetus is as big as a full-term 
baby, when in fact it is less 
than 2 in. long. 

Finally, experts in fetal de- 
velopment argue that at twelve 
weeks a fetus cannot move 
“purposefully,” as Nathanson 
asserts, nor can it perceive 
danger; the cerebral cortex, 
which coordinates perception 
and thought, is not yet devel- 
oped. As for the silent scream, 
says Johns Hopkins Neurobi- 
ologist David Bodian, doctors 
have no evidence that a 
twelve-week-old fetus can feel 
pain, though “there is a possi- 
bility ofa reflex movement” in 
response to stimuli like surgi- 
cal instruments. Hobbins sug- 
gests that the dramatic scream 
may have been a fetal yawn, 
because “the fetus spends lots 
of time with its mouth open.” 
Indeed, he says, the gaping 
mouth in the blurry film may not have 
been a mouth at all, but the space between 
the fetal chin and chest. 

On Capitol Hill last week, pro-choice 
activists were responding with a media 
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from a CBS Morning News show featuring a 
panel of five physicians, Hobbins and 
Berkowitz among them, tearing into the 
film. Doubtless Silent Scream has given pro- 
life forces new momentum, says Ron Fitz- 
simmons, a lobbyist for the Nationa! Abor- 
tion Rights Action League, and “it has 
forced us to respond.” —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/New York, with 
other bureaus 
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Saving Breasts 
Less surgery for tumors 
EE‘: year more than 100,000 Ameri- 
can women are told that they have 
breast cancer. For nearly 9 out of 10 of 
them, the treatment is almost worse than 
the disease: mastectomy, or total removal 
of the breast and sometimes the underly- 
ing muscle too. Doctors have long argued 
over whether this disfiguring surgery is 
really necessary. Now the results of a 
long-awaited federal study suggest that 
for perhaps half of the patients, it is not 
The study, published in last week’s 
New England Journal of Medicine, com- 
pared the results of mastectomy with a far 
less radical operation called lumpectomy, 
in which only the breast tumor and a small 
amount of surrounding tissue are re- 
moved. The research involved 1,843 pa- 
tients, each of whom had a tumor that 
measured no more than 4 cm (or about 
1% in.) in diameter. The participants 
agreed to be assigned randomly to three 
different treatment groups. About one- 
third underwent a mastectomy, one-third 
had a lumpectomy, and another third re- 
ceived radiation treatment in addition toa 


lumpectomy. The women in all three | 


groups had their underarm lymph nodes 
removed and examined for signs of malig- 
nancy; if the nodes were cancerous, the 
patients were given chemotherapy follow- 
ing surgery. 

Women in the study were monitored 
for an average of 39 months after surgery, 
but statistical methods were used to pre- 
dict their survival after five years. Results 
showed that there was no advantage to 
having the entire breast removed. In fact, 
the patients who fared the best were those 
who had a lumpectomy plus radiation. 
The five-year survival rate for such pa- 
tients was 85%, as opposed to 76% for 
women in the mastectomy group. The ra- 
diation patients also had a reduced risk of 
breast-tumor recurrence: only 7.7% de- 
veloped another tumor in the same breast, 
as opposed to 27.9% of those with a lump- 
ectomy alone 

“T think we will see a swing away 
from mastectomies,” predicted Dr. Ber- 
nard Fisher of the University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Medicine, who headed 
the study, though he conceded that “old 
ways die hard.” Indeed, many surgeons 
argue that until ten-year results are avail- 
able, the case for lumpectomy will remain 
unproved. 

Despite these reservations, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society hailed the study as an 
important step in “the revolution in 
breast-cancer treatment.” But, empha- 
sized Dr. Arthur Holleb, an A.C. vice 
president, since only small, early-stage tu- 
mors can be treated by lumpectomy, the 
need for early detection of breast lumps 
“is more important than ever.” es 
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Roth leads a protest Communion service for his supporters on the lawn of Trinity Lutheran 


Defrocking a Contentious Pastor 


- 





he scene was a basement lounge in St. 

John’s Lutheran Church in McCand- 
less, Pa. Ten clergy and five laity met last 
| week around tables arranged in the shape 
of a horseshoe for the second ecclesiasti- 
cal trial in the history of the 23-year-old, 
3 million-member Lutheran Church in 
America. Their verdict: the Rev. D. 
Douglas Roth, 33, ex-pastor of Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Clairton, Pa., was to 
be defrocked. 

Officially, Roth’s crime was “willful 
disregard and violation” of the church’s 
constitution in disobeying a command 
from his superior, Kenneth May, bishop 
for the Western Pennsylvania—West Vir- 
ginia Synod. More broadly, however, the 
Roth case is part of an ongoing conflict in 
the Pittsburgh area over social-action pro- 
tests by some two dozen Protestant clergy. 
Unemployment in the region stands at 9%, 
and in some pockets is almost double that 
Roth and his colleagues in the radical De- 
nominational Ministry Strategy repeated- 
ly blamed local businessmen for the eco- 
nomic suffering in the mill towns. D.MS. 
and its allies adopted such maneuvers as 
spraying skunk scent in the vaults of Mel- 
lon banks and disrupting worship services 
attended by executives. Roth’s political 
preaching and his support of D.M.S. de- 
spite its tactics incensed many members of 
his church. 

Responding to the complaints of pa- 
rishioners, Bishop May investigated and 
commanded Roth last October to quit the 
congregation. Roth refused. May then got 
a court order directing the pastor to leave. 
On Nov. 13 the recalcitrant Roth was ar- 
rested and began a 112-day jail term. Re- 
leased from jail, Roth returned last week 
to Trinity, which was padlocked by court 








In troubled Pennsylvania steel country, a rare church trial 


order, and conducted a Communion ser- 


| vice on the church lawn 


The St. John’s trial began the next 


| morning. Emotions ran high against May 
| “Where's your hatchet, Bishop?” shouted 


one Roth supporter. Roth yelled, “This is 
a fixed court!” The Roth faction com- 
plained that under church law the bishop 
named ten of the 15 judges. Moreover, 
Roth never testified in his own defense 
He refused to appear unless he was al- 
lowed to tape-record the trial. The panel 
refused because church law requires 
secrecy. 

After the verdict, Roth charged that 
his bishop was “supporting corporate at- 
tacks.” Bishop May contends, however, 
that many Lutheran ministers around the 
US. have joined protest marches or spoken 
out against social injustice without interfer- 
ence from the church. Says May: “There’s 
no problem because they are not dividing 
and destroying their parishes.” 

Roth, now suspended from all clerical 
duties, will appeal to a regional Lutheran 
convention in June, but that body is ex- 
pected to confirm the defrocking. This 
week he faces another appearance in secu- 
lar court. Meanwhile, Lutheran investiga- 
tions have begun of parishioners’ com- 
plaints against two other D.MS. clergy: 
William Rex Jr. of Trafford and Daniel 
Solberg of Allison Park. D.M.S. backers 
are considering further church protests. 

“All Roth has done is to disrupt some 
people’s thinking, and for that he’s been 
jailed and defrocked,” says D.M.S. Strate- 
gist Charles Honeywell. “Roth’s scared. 
We're all scared. We don’t want to be 
crucified, but we're al war and we won't 
stop.” —By Richard N. Ostling. Reported by 
Cathy Booth/Pittsburgh 
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| Prayer Book borrowings 











Hybrid Mass 





i: five Roman Catholic churches 
around the US., the priests and the 
congregations recite this prayer at Mass 
before the consecrated bread and wine 
are distributed: “We do not presume to 
come to this thy Table, O merciful Lord, 


| trusting in our own righteousness, but in 


thy manifold and great mercies. We are 
not worthy so much as to gather up the 
crumbs under thy Table .. .” The words, 
unfamiliar to Roman Catholics, come 
from the Book of Common Prayer, cher- 
ished by Anglicans since the first edition 
of 1549. The passage now forms part of a 
Vatican-approved hybrid Mass text that 
is based largely upon the Prayer Book 
Only the central Eucharistic Prayer and a 
few other sections are from the standard 
Roman rite. 

This ecumenically significant ritual 
arose for distinctly unecumenical reasons 
In the late 1970s some conservative mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church (the U.S 
branch of Anglicanism) broke from their 
church over its ordination of women and 
tolerance for remarriage after divorce. In 


1980 the Vatican agreed to the dissidents’ | 


requests to join the Roman Catholic 
Church. Parishes for converts were estab- 
lished in Las Vegas, Columbia, S.C., and 
the Texas cities of Austin, Houston and 
San Antonio. The traditional Roman 
Catholic Mass was said at these churches 
during the original phase, but for the first 


time in the U.S., the Vatican waived the | 


celibacy rule and to date 23 married ex- 
Episcopal priests have been ordained in 
the Catholic Church. And now, for 
this liturgical year, the five 
have introduced the blended Anglican- 
Roman Catholic Mass, a unique arrange- 
ment for Rome 

Father James Parker, one of the tradi- 
tionalist converts, administers the pro- 
gram for ex-Episcopalians under the su- 
pervision of Boston Archbishop Bernard 
Law. Parker explains that the new Mass 
does not significantly alter the Prayer 
Book: “The changes are minor and few 
and have been done to reflect current 
Catholic liturgical scholarship.” Among 
them: the addition of prayers for the Pope 
and to the Virgin Mary. Perhaps the most 
important alteration is the omission of the 
Prayer Book’s proclamation of collective 


| absolution of sins. Rome insists that con- 


Catholic religion.” 


fession be made individually, and a few 
strategic word changes make it clear that 
the group prayer of confession does not 
substitute for sacramental penance 
Parker insists that his fellow converts 
are making no effort to lure other Episco- 
palians toward Rome. “I love the Episco- 
pal Church,” he says. “I have no animos- 
ity toward it. It is where I first learned the 
« 


parishes | 
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The Mob Lawyer | 





“Life support” for crime 


n the past few years, virtually all the 

leaders of the old Mafia families have 
been imprisoned or indicted, and police 
are now targeting the new organized- 
crime groups that run the U.S.’s cocaine 
traffic. The nation’s mobsters and drug 
racketeers never needed good lawyers 
more than they do today. To law- 
enforcement officials, some of those 
lawyers are as suspect as the mobsters. 
Last week a staff study for the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Organized Crime 
charged that a small group of “renegade 
attorneys” helps supply the “life-support 
system of organized crime.” 

The lawyers have made themselves 
“integral parts” of today’s complex crimi- 
nal enterprises, said the report. They guide 
the laundering of illicit money through a 
maze of banks, real estate investments and 
other transactions. They provide up-to- 
date counsel on how to minimize legal ex- 
posure—for example, by drilling opera- 
tives on what to do and say when they are 
arrested. Using the shield of attorney- 
client confidentiality, full-time Mob law- 
yers lend their offices as unbugged meet- 
ing places for the planning of new 
schemes. When lawyers commit crimes to 
“protect the leaders of criminal cartels,” 
said Irving Kaufman, commission chair- 





judge, “the result is not only a crisis of con- 
fidence in the bar, but a law-enforcement 
problem of serious magnitude.” 

Many ethically unsullied lawyers rep- 
resent gangsters, of course. “The broad- 
brush effect of the term Mob lawyer is to- 
tally unfair,” says James La Rossa, a 
| prominent litigator who is counseling one 
of the nine men accused last month of be- 
ing members of a national Mafia govern- 
ing board. If no man is above the law, says 





Michael Rovell of Chicago's Jenner & | 


Block, “the corollary is that no man should 

be below the law either. Somebody has to 

represent these people.” But, acknowl- 

edges La Rossa, “there are lawyers who 
| are climbing into bed with mobsters and 
doing things they shouldn't do.” Some law- 
enforcement officials are suspicious when 
a large percentage of a lawyer's clients are 
gangsters. Says New York City-based 
U.S. Attorney Rudolph Giuliani: “You 
don’t make your living that way and not 
get involved in shady things.” 

Kaufman commission staff members 
estimate that the organized-crime bar 
consists of about 200 lawyers nationwide, 
with the most notorious numbering about 
25 and based in Miami, New York, Chi- 
cago and Las Vegas. The burgeoning drug 
trade has spawned a new, younger group 
of organized-crime lawyers. “The image 
of the black-hat mouthpiece who can 
make witnesses disappear is completely 











man and New York federal appeals court | 
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CHAIRMAN 
At commission session: “disturbing trend” 


out of date,” says one Kaufman commis- 
sion staff member. The new breed are so- 
phisticated wheeler-dealers who help co- 


| caine or heroin kingpins to conceal and 


invest their profits. They “see themselves 
as the Errol Flynns of their day, daring 
and bold,” says another Kaufman staffer. 

A kind of class warfare has broken 
out between some pricey drug attorneys 
and their prosecutor peers, who tend to 
regard such lawyers, honest or dishonest, 


| with indiscriminate contempt. Ata recent 


Florida meeting attended by 200 drug de- 
fense lawyers, one attorney denounced 
harassing prosecutors as “young scum- 
heads.” A speaker at the conference, 
Howard Weitzman, the highly regarded 


| defender of John De Lorean, said that 


many prosecutors are simply vindictive: 
“You're driving the Mercedes; they're 
driving the Chevy Nova. You're every- 
thing they want to be and can’t be.” 

The commission staff study urged 
more active pursuit of corrupt Mob law- 
yers, calling for extensive use of electronic 
surveillance and in some cases even un- 
dercover agents to root out the crooked 
lawyers. A somewhat stepped-up attack 
has already begun. One catch was Phila- 
delphia Lawyer Kevin Rankin, who dis- 
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cussed his work for a local Mob family | 


and boasted of being like the consigliere in 
The Godfather. His listener was an FBI un- 
dercover agent posing as a corrupt Miami 
lawyer, and Rankin is now serving a 54- 
year term for drug conspiracy. Federal 
lawmen are also trying to nail lawyers 
who represent small-time gang members 
in order to protect higher-ups in the Mob. 
Lawyer William Cintolo, for instance, 
was indicted in December for conspiracy 
to obstruct justice after he allegedly was 
hired by the Angiulos, Boston’s reputed 
top crime family, to represent a grand jury 
witness and persuade him not to testify. 
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Prosecutors are using one new ploy to 
hamper gangsters’ ability to retain legal 
talent. They are invoking the forfeiture 
provisions of drug and racketeering laws 
to seize any attorney fees paid with ill- 
gotten gains. In a Colorado case last 
month, a federal judge disallowed such 
seizures, saying they violate a defendant's 
right to the legal representation of his 
choice. But last week in New York, an- 
other federal judge allowed prosecutors to 
subpoena information about the source of 
the fee paid to a lawyer in a narcotics 
case. Said Judge David Edelstein: “In the 
same manner that a defendant cannot ob- 
tain a Rolls-Royce with the fruits of a 
crime, he cannot be permitted to obtain 
the services of the Rolls-Royce of attor- 
neys from these same tainted funds.” 

Incursive tactics such as the seizure of 
fees are opposed not just by lawyers who 
represent mobsters but by trial-attorney 
and civil liberties groups. They fear that 
such efforts threaten to undermine the 
rights of all criminal defendants. Judge 
Kaufman has a different concern, that 
unethical lawyers are part of a “disturb- 
ing trend within the profession.” Says he: 
“Unquestioning advancement of a cli- 
ent’s wishes at all costs is a destructive 
notion that undermines the foundations 
of the profession.” | —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by David Beckwith/Washington and 
Barry Kalb/New York 


Court Overload | 


A crisis that is not? 


or more than a decade the Justices of 

the U.S. Supreme Court have been 
complaining that they are overworked, 
and Chief Justice Warren Burger has re- 
cently renewed his call for a national ap- 
peals court to help relieve the burden. But 
is the work load really so heavy? Well, 
yes, answer a bevy of new scholarly arti- 
cles, but the fault lies with the Justices. 

Perhaps the most experienced critic is 
former Justice Arthur Goldberg, who 
writes in the Hastings Constitutional Law 
Quarterly that the high court could save 
considerable time if the Justices were less 
verbose in their opinions, concurrences 
and dissents, and if they screened more ef- 
ficiently the 4,000 petitions for review 
they receive every year. 

The most voluminous censure will fill 
at least two future issues of the New York 
University Law Review. The study, by 
N.Y.U. Law Professors Samuel Estreicher 
and John Sexton, applies a microscope to 
the cases considered by the court in its 
1982-83 term. Its most striking conclusion: 
nearly one-fourth of the cases decided (39 
out of 165) were not worth the Justices’ 
time. The high court should deal only with 
the most important and vexing issues, the 
scholars say, rather than merely correct 
the errors of lower courts. 5 
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Blue chip customers like these dont stay with you for forty years 


unless you treat them fairly. 


Forty years is a long time to keep the most demanding cus- 
tomers satisfied. Its proof of the importance The Travelers places on 
maintaining long-term relationships. (More than half a million of 
our customers have been with us more than 25 years.) 

For a track record like that, you need to know how to deal 
fairly. And that's not as easy as it was in simpler times when fairness 
was mostly a matter of knowing your business inside out, and stay- 
ing honest and evenhanded. 

In todays complex business environment, a company also 
has to stay on its toes to give customers the fair treatment they 
expect and deserve. That means constantly adjusting to changing 
circumstances and attitudes. Anticipating a myriad of legal and 
regulatory developments. Understanding and identifying new 
technologies and cost-saving opportunities that affect relationships 
with customers. Keeping an open mind to different ways of think- 
ing and doing things. 

That's our measure of what it takes to be fair. We think that 
any company that isnt up to it cant stay fair. And any company that 
cant stay fair cant last long. 


Thelravelers|- 


Fairness is good business. 





Show Business 


Forty-Five Voices as One 


U.S. pop stars unite to fight famine with a song 


He Belafonte remembers seeing a 
television film of an Australian doctor 
working in Ethiopia, caring for a starving 
child and surrounded by thousands of oth- 
ers. The doctor said, “I do what I can and 
take it one at a time.” Harry Belafonte 
thought, “We could also take it one at a 
time,” and he picked up the phone 





[ 
#3 
Quincy Jones flashes a cue 





Just over a month later, on the 
night of Jan. 28, 45 pop stars got to- 
gether in a Los Angeles studio to re- 
cord a simple anthem of compassion 
The song, We Are the World, written 
by Michael Jackson and Lionel 
Richie, featured, besides the vocal 
talents of Belafonte and its compos- 
ers, the arranging prowess of Quincy 
Jones and the raised voices of some 
of the brightest names in the music 
business. Ray Charles. Bruce Spring- 
steen. Willie Nelson. Cyndi Lauper 
Billy Joel. Tina Turner. Kenny Rog- 
ers. Kim Carnes. Paul Simon. Diana 
Ross. Huey Lewis. Dionne Warwick 
Bob Dylan. And keep counting 

Now, seven weeks after the ses- 
sion, the record has hit the stores and 
the airwaves, and shows strong indications 
of being the smash of the decade. At Tower 
Records’ Sunset Boulevard store in West 
Hollywood, 1,000 copies were sold in two 
days. “A No. | single sells about 100 to 125 
copies a week,” explains Richard Petitpas, 
the store’s singles buyer 
“This is absolutely unheard 
of.” Ken Barnes, editor of the 
trade magazine Radio & Rec- 
ords, says We Are the World 
was put on the air in its first 
week by 91% of the 256 radio 
Stations that are regularly 
polled for the magazine’s sur- 
vey. “That is probably as 
close as we will ever get to 
100%,” he says. “It is very 
close to universal.’ Columbia 
Records, which is distribut- 
ing the single, as well as the 
twelve-inch remix and al- 
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Diana in promo sweat 


bum (due out April 1), shipped a half-mil- 
lion copies of the single on March 6; within 
six days, a million more had been shipped 
or ordered 

These lofty numbers have consider- 
able emotional resonance. All profits 
from the record and its various offshoots 
will be turned over to USA (United Sup- 
port of Artists) for Africa, a nonprofit 
foundation that will funnel funds through 


A starry chorus sails smoothly into We Are the World 
Purification, goose bumps and $50 million 


established relief agencies. Columbia is 
contributing its net proceeds, and the 
singers showed up for no salary. Ken Kra- 
gen, a personal manager whose clients in- 
clude Kenny Rogers and Lionel Richie, 
was one of the first people Harry Bela- 
fonte called. It was Kragen 
who suggested making the 
sort of record that British 
= rockers had released on be- 
half of Ethiopian relief dur- 
ing the holiday season, Do 
They Know It’s Christmas? 
Kragen calculates, conser- 
vatively, that USA for Afri- 
ca could pull in $50 million 
But, he cautions, “more than 
a billion dollars is needed 
just to feed people in Africa 
this year.” 
The apportionment of 
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the USA for Africa proceeds 


has already been carefully worked out 
The first 35% will go to 13 African coun- 
tries for immediate relief, with special 
emphasis on medical aid; an equal portion 
will be put toward farm and water supply 
and general agricultural improvement; 
20% will be earmarked for “long-term 
economic development programs”; and 
the final 10%—at Stevie Wonder’s sug- 
gestion—will be contributed to relieve 
hunger and homelessness in the U.S. Says 
Quincy Jones: “A song is a small price for 
somebody's life.” 

Still, this was a gathering of perform- 












Good ole boy pals with soul child 





ers, not a religious retreat, and a cer- 
lain amount of savvy was required 
Michael Jackson, flu-ridden, was not 
in prime shape for a writing session 
with Richie. Jones listened sympa- 
thetically to his complaint, then said 
simply, “What time do you want to 
see Lionel?” Replied Jackson: “Ten 
> O'clock.” Once the song was written 
& and everyone was in the studio, Jones 
= did the chorus work first, then went 
« for the solos. “I knew no one would 
: leave for those,” he laughs. “But they 
might leave for the choir part.” 
The video turns out to be more 
: moving than the song, in part be- 
cause the tune itself is a pretty fragile 
vehicle, and in part because what is 
most touching about We Are the 
World is not simply the choir, but the 
sense of communion. Musicians from rival 
factions of the business are seen putting 
aside differences of style and temperament 
and coming together to share and spread 
a little decency. “Many of them had just 
been together at the American Music 
Awards,” says Belafonte, “but that was 
competition, narcissistic and self-pos- 
sessed. The session really purified them.” 
Says Kenny Rogers: “There is no question 
that this is the single most important thing 
I have ever done.” And Quincy Jones ad- 
mits, “I had goose bumps all night long.” 
The song is sappy and overextended, but 
go ahead and tell that to the teenagers who 
are buying five copies at a time at Tower 
Records, then giving them to their friends 
on condition they each go out and buy five 
more. Go ahead. Tell them. Then buy a 
record By Jay Cocks. Reported by Denise 
Worrell/Los Angeles 
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| Ascene from the Chicago production of Huckleberry Finn; inset, Twain 


To many a reader, Mark 
Twain is the foremost Ameri- 
can novelist and his master- 
work is The 
Huckleberry Finn, This year, 
the book’s centenary, has 
brought several Huck Finn 
stage productions. It has also 
brought a renewed outcry from 
some who want the novel 

| barred from school libraries 
The book is racist, say these 
critics, who note that it repeat- 
edly uses the word nigger and 
that it distresses young black 
students. Last week defenders 
of Huck as a satire of racism 
were bolstered by news that 
Twain, a.k.a. Samuel Clemens, 
had recorded his views of 
black and white in a private 
letter. He had been asked to 
support the education of 
Warner T. McGuinn, one of the 
first black students to attend 
Yale Law School. “I do not be- 




















Attori Lemmon and Mastroianni 
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Adventures of 


lieve I would very cheerfully 
help a white student who 


would ask a benevolence of a | 


stranger,” Clemens wrote to 
the dean in the 1885 letter, 
which has been authenticated 
by Yale Scholar Shelley Fisher 
Fishkin. “But I do not feel so 
about the other color. We have 
ground the manhood out of 
them, & the shame is ours, not 
theirs; & we should pay for it.” 
Like Huck, Clemens remained 
true to his word on important 


matters he paid for 
McGuinn's board until his 
1887 graduation. McGuinn 


went on to become a mentor 
and idol of Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Thurgood Marshall 


They are both first-rank 
film farceurs and leading dra- 
matic actors. But Jack Lemmon, 
60, and Marcello Mastroianni, 
also 60, never worked together 
until they did Maccheroni, an 
Italian film due out this fall 
about an American and an 
Italian who cross paths in Na- 
ples 40 years after meeting 
during World War II. At first, 
Lemmon was wary of Naples. 
But when he took a walk, 
“someone would recognize me, 
smile and then start clapping. 
Soon somebody else would fol- 
low suit, and in a little while 
the whole street or piazza was 
clapping.” What actor 
could resist? Adds 
troianni: “In Naples the 
people will smile at you and 
whisper, 
are getting old; come and have 
a coffee.’ But in Rome, God 
protect you. They will snigger 
behind your back, ‘Now he is 
old. Look at those lines.’ ” In 


such an atmosphere, the two 





Mas- | 


‘Hallo, Marcello, we | 


actors could hardly help be- 
coming friends and daydream- 
ing about a possible second 
film, in the U.S 


Her gritty songs about 
lost affection and spiritual 
redemption earned rough-and- 
ready Tina Turner two 1985 
Grammys, securing her crown 
as the comeback queen of rock 
*n’ roll. Next Turner’s fans will 
get a chance to see her strut her 
tuff in Mad Max III, the Road 
Warrior sequel to be released 
this summer. For the latest in- 
stallment of the adventure se- 
ries, set in postapocalypse Aus- 
tralia, Turner, 46, plays Aunty 
Entity, the hardhearted ruler 
of a barbaric outpost known as 
Bartertown. No, love’s got 
nothing to do with it; instead of 
falling for Swoon Symbol Mel 
Gibson, 29, Aunty becomes 
Mad Max’s archenemy. Says 
the leggy singer: “I used to 
think I'd like to do Cleopatra, 
but now I really want to play 
tough women.” Good grief, 
does this mean escalating be- 
yond flinty Aunty in her chain- 
mail dress? 


What looks like an orgy, 
flirts with scandal, and sells 
like hot cakes? How about 
Obsession, the new fragrance 
from the guy who brought 
us women’s jockey shorts, Cal- 
vin Klein, 42. “Who hasn't 
felt passion beyond reason?” 
asks Klein, who reasons that 
you do not have to go beyond 
passion to make a successful 
advertisement. His lubricious 
jeans ads and languorous un- 
derwear pitches have now 
been joined by a kinky per- 
fume campaign. The print 







‘a 
Tuff turf: Turner in Mad Max ill 


spot, shot by Photographer 
Bruce Weber, shows three ap- 
parently naked men coiled 
around a similarly unclad 
woman, all bathed in an inky 
blue tint. Four 30-second TV 
spots debuted last week 
Filmed by Photographer Rich- 
ard Avedon and Cinematogra- 
pher Nestor Almendros (Days of 
Heaven, Kramer vs. Kramer), 
they show four people—a 
young man, an older man, a 
boy and a woman—all “ob- 
sessed” with the same woman 
Has Klein finally gone too far? 
“I don’t think they're offen- 
sive,” says the fashion master 
“It’s a very strong photograph, 
and I think the TY commer- 
cials are equally strong. Obses- 
sion is a very strong word.” 
Fine, but how does it smell? 

By Guy D. Garcia 





Salacious soft sell: print ad for Klein’s fragrant fixation 
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The Sleeping Gypsy: a yellow eye and a tail quivering like Rousseau's paintbrush 








Master of the Green Machine 


MOMA'’s Rousseau exhibit reveals a depth of exotic formality 


he Henri Rousseau show at New 
York City’s Museum of Modern Art 
(through June 4) alters one’s view of his 
work, as retrospectives are meant to—but 
downward. It is, however, a delight to vis- 


it. One could write a little dictionary of 


received ideas about this engaging “prim- 
itive.” It would begin with his 
nickname, the Douanier. (He was not, as 
MOMA’s excellent catalog stresses, a cus- 
toms inspector, but a much lowlier form 
of bureaucratic life, a gabelou, or toll col- 
lector.) The dictionary would go through 
a whole list of legendary things that Rous- 
seau did not do or see or say, things he 
cooked up himself (such as the 
innocent fiction that he had 
been to Mexico in the army of 
Napoleon III and had seen real 
Jungles) or that were invented 
by friends (like the playwright 
Alfred Jarry’s absurd story that 
he, like Pygmalion, taught the 
old boy to paint). And it would 
finish with the belief that Rous- 
seau (1844-1910) was one of the 
greatest protomodern artists 
This reputation rests, for 
Americans, almost wholly on 
one painting. It was no slight 
thing to have painted The 
Sleeping Gypsy, by now perhaps 
the most famous dream image 
in Western art. The silhouette 
of a sniffing lion, with one un- 
winking yellow eye and a tail 
stiffly outstretched, its tip 


erect as though charged with 
Static electricity, quivering like 
Rousseau’s own paintbrush; the 
swollen, white Méliés moon; the 
black nomad like a toppled 


The purest evocation of the colonial sublime in French painting 


statue, her feet with their pink toenails 
gravely sticking up; the djellaba, with its 
rippling stripes of coral, Naples yellow, 
cerulean; and the lute, like a pale lunar 
egg, hanging on the brown sand as the 
moon hangs in the blue night. Repro- 
duced a millionfold, this oneiric image be- 
came the Guernica of the tots, the 
standard décor of upper-middle-class 


childhood. Such fame, decanted on a sin- 
gle picture, can distort an artist's entire 
reputation 

What we see in this wholly enjoyable 
show is a painter whose high moments 
(two owned by 


Paris’ Musée d'Orsay 
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War and The Snake Charmer; two by 


MOMA, The Sleeping Gypsy and The 
Dream; and one by a private collector, 
The Hungry Lion) must be weighed 


against a good deal of medium-rate work 
and potboiling. Enjoyment of the lesser 
Rousseaus is usually tinged with conde- 
scension, though at least they are not cute 
or kitschy, like the truckloads of pseudo- 
naive painting that would sprout from 
Montmartre to Haiti after his death. They 
have their period charm; you have to love 
his dirigibles and Wright biplanes creaki- 
ly copied from postcards. But most of his 
city and country scenes are as platitudi- 
nous as Utrillo’s 

Perhaps one should take Rousseau 
more on his own terms. The Paris modern- 
ists—Jarry, Apollinaire, Picasso, De- 
launay, Brancusi—hailed his work because 
of its fierce, astringent poetry, but also be- 
cause it seemed to have predicted their 
own conscious concerns: the interest in 
popular art like the prints known as images 
d'Epinal, the invented exoticism, the mode 
of composition in flat planes, but above all 
the ideal of the untutored eye unobstructed 
by academic culture, registering the world 
with the clarity, as the cliché used to run, 
“of a child or a savage.” Rousseau’s inno- 
cence might have been invented to refresh 
the culturally burdened. There you are, it 
declared: late industrialism isn’t so bad, it 
leaves little pockets with elves like me in 
them. The urban primitive has no style 
or rather he has one that consists of ab- 
sences: no correct drawing, no perspective, 
no knowledge of art history or cultural 
politics. He sings like a bird, without learn- 
ing a score. Hence the Douanier, God's 
simpleton 

But Rousseau was very conscious of 
style, and loved referring to other art. “I 
cannot now change my style, which I ac- 
_ quired, as you can imagine, by 
dint of stubborn labor,” he wrote 
to a critic shortly before his 
death. He wanted his work to be 
a homemade replica of the val- 
ues enshrined in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, as manifested in the 
big French Salon painters: Jean- 
Léon Géréme, Adolphe-Wil- 
liam Bouguereau, Félix-Auguste 
Clément. He loved their impor- 
tant subjects, their grasp of the 
colonial exotic, their profession- 
alism._and high finish. So when 
artists 40 years his junior like Pi- 
casso and Delaunay paid him 
their semireverent homages, he 
took them as his due without in- 
teresting himself much in their 
paintings. He patted the Young 
Turks on the head, telling Picas- 
so, for instance, that the two of 
them were the greatest artists of 
their time, “You in the Egyptian 
style, I in the modern.” This 
gnomic utterance can only mean 
that Rousseau identified “mo- 
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dernity” with the salons: it was official 
speech, like the Eiffel Tower 
Like many sweet old buffers, he ad- 
mired authority. He painted the artists 
lining up for the Salon des Indépendants 
as an army of black-clad troops, carrying 
paintings of identical size; it was a parody 
of the military metaphor of the avant- 
garde. Rousseau wanted honors, like his 
heroes. When the French government 
sent him a decoration by mistake he 
would not send it back, and obstinately 
wore its violet rosette for the rest of his 
life. It was the Palmes Académiques—a 
serendipitous fluke, in view of his obses- 
sion with exotic scenes of distant jungles. . 
Among their leaves, he remained fix- 
ated on images of “natural” authority 
Rousseau was less of a sweet fabulist than 
one is apt to suppose. His hero was Leo, 
king of the beasts, with vassals arranged 
in order of domination in 
S* their palm court. Some 
emblems of ferocity gave 
him trouble. The hero of 
= The Hungry Lion, 1905, 
~ has a crescent of human 
* dentures, and might be 
» biting into a watermelon; 
the unhappy antelope, 
because of Rousseau’s 
difficulty in drawing its 
head twisted at such an 
angle, is duckbilled; the 
eagle and owl, with their 
strips of meat, look 
stuffed. And yet the jun- 
gle—that lattice of leaves 
and fronds, each careful- 
ly turned toward the eye 
to display its full shape—is a majestic, for- 
mal green machine that fills its animal 
signs with ulter conviction 
Facts merely impeded Rousseau. He 
needed fictions. Desperately poor most of 
his life, he could not travel. He had plenty 
of sources to draw on, untraceable today 
because ephemeral then. He used alma- 
nacs and magazines, engravings and pho- 
tographs. He visited the exotic pavilions at 
the 1889 Exposition in Paris. He could 
walk in the Jardin des Plantes and hear the 
big cats roaring and coughing a few hun- 
dred yards away in their iron cages, jungle 
sounds floating to him through a screen of 
lush foliage. He “knew” what the Nile 
looked like, and the Niger, and the Ama- 
zon: muddier and steamier than the Seine, 
and lined with a frieze of swollen aspidis- 
tras. Out of this, on occasion, he could dis- 
till incantation. The Snake Charmer, 1907, 
condenses a huge popular imagery of the 
noble savage and the mysterious East. Its 
wonderful flora—the light ocher blooms 
like hydrangeas or brains, the green, yel- 


Self-portrait 


| low-fringed leaf spears, the oversize blue 


foxgloves—look forward to Paul Klee. But 
the black woman with her glittering eyes, 
wreathed in obedient snakes, has to be the 
purest evocation of the colonial sublime in 
French painting—like a great Gauguin 
without the sex appeal. It makes one real- 
ize what distances separate the routine 
from the inspired, even among “innocent’ 
visionaries — By Robert Hughes 
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-—— Cinema 


Handicapping the Foreign Oscar 


An unwieldy process may keep the best films from winning 


hey should be the best of the rest of 

the world: five films representing the 
cream of international cinema. Yet this 
year, when the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences announced its 
nominees for Best Foreign-Language 
Film, you could almost hear a chorus of 
groans in a dozen tongues. What are these 
movies? Who ever heard of these direc- 
tors? Who chooses these things, anyway? 
Qu est-ce qui se passe? On Oscar night 
next Monday, five anonymous films will 
be filling slots that might have been re- 
served for Fellini or Bergman, for A Sun- 
day in the Country or A Love in Germany. 
When TV viewers hear “And the winner 
is...” they may well ask, “Who cares?” 

The award was once worth caring 
about. Since 1947, when the Italian film 
Shoeshine was the first foreign-language 
film to receive an Oscar, the category has 
honored both landmark art (The Bicycle 
Thief, Rashomon, Through a Glass Dark- 
ly, 8%) and sophisticated diversion (Seven 
Samurai, Z, The Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie, Day for Night). The Acade- 
my might err on the side of aesthetic con- 
servatism; trailblazers such as Godard, 
Antonioni and Fassbinder were never so 
much as finalists for the prize, and direc- 
tors like Bergman and Truffaut were cited 
years after their films had won critical ac- 
ceptance, But in general the foreign Oscar 
was a distinguished overseas cousin to the 
Best Picture award 

Can the same be said for Moscow Does 
Not Believe in Tears, the Soviet film that 
won the 1980 foreign Oscar? Or Volver a 
Empezar, the Spanish winner two years 
ago? Or for all the films nominated this 
year? The answer is no, and part of the 
problem is the Academy’s cumbersome se- 
lection procedure that has evolved over the 
years—a procedure devised to be fair to the 
diversity of national cinemas. In recent 
years, 20 or more films have been submit- 
ted, one film to a country, chosen by indig- 
enous committees of filmmakers, critics 
and bureaucrats; this year there were 32 
films. Then 160 selected Academy mem- 
bers review the submissions; each member 
must see 80% of the films in order to vote; 
the top five vote getters are the nominees 
All 4,300 Academy members are invited to 
see and vote on the final five, but they must 
see all five films in order to cast ballots. 

Throughout, the procedure is subject 


| to corruption, politics and lethargy. Says 


~ 


French Director Bertrand Tavernier: “In 
countries like the Philippines, Brazil, 
Chile, Poland and the U.S.S.R., no com- 
mittee is going to nominate a film that 
threatens the status quo.” Further, the 
Academy’s one-film-per-country restric- 
tion penalizes nations with thriving film 
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industries. U.S. Screenwriter David New- 
man (Bonnie and Clyde) asks, “Why can’t 
Academy members vote for three French 
and two German films if they happen to 
be the best? Foreign films should be se- 
lected on the same basis as the others: 
quality.” Tavernier blames the rule on 
the “protectionism and provincialism™ of 
Hollywood: “It’s as if the Americans are 
Saying to the rest of us, “You are enti- 
tled to produce one good film a year.’ ” 


As it happens, Tavernier is an inter- 
ested and aggrieved party in the debate 
His lovely elegy, A Sunday in the Country, 
earned the director’s prize at last year’s 
Cannes Film Festival and citation by the 
New York Film Critics as best foreign 
film of 1984. No matter: the French selec- 
tion committee passed over Sunday, as 
well as respected new films by Eric 
Rohmer and Maurice Pialat, in favor of 
Claude Berri’s tepid thriller Tchao Pan- 
tin. As one Academy official noted, “Ta- 
vernier’s picture would probably have 
won the award. But we don’t tell each 
country which film to nominate.” The fi- 
nal irony: Tchao Pantin was snubbed by 
the Academy prescreening committee 

And what of the five films that were 
chosen? All fit the aesthetic and political 
preferences of the Academy's middle- 
brow, predominantly liberal member- 
ship. The Israeli entry, Uri Barbash’'s 
Beyond the Walls, is both a Searing In- 








dictment of the local prison system and an 
odd Hymn to the Human Spirit: its mes- 
sage seems to be that Arabs and Jews can 
live as brothers if only they stick it 
to the screws. Pyotr Todorovsky’s War- 
Time Romance (the ninth Soviet film 
to have won a nomination in the past 17 
years) ladles on the pathos in its tale of 
a wimpy soldier who falls in love with a 
beautiful nurse. Pristinely primitive in 
technique, the film is notable only for 
Actress Natalia Andreichenko—not tops 
in the emoting department but a true 
Slavic stunner. A third nominee, José Luis 
Garci’s Double Feature (Spain), pays wan 
tribute to the magic of movies. The film 
finds some wit in the bantering of two 
rueful screenwriters; still, this turn 
was faster and funnier when James Cag- 
ney and Pat O’Brien did it 47 years ago in 
Boy Meets Girl 

That leaves the two films most likely 
to succeed. Camila, from Argentine 
Director Maria Luisa Bemberg, describes 
the doomed love affair between a young 
lady of high and independent spirits and a 
progressive Jesuit priest in the Buenos 
Aires of 1847. Even as Camila is attracted 


3) to the delicious danger of causing scandal, 


Bemberg revels in the perquisites of 
kitsch: a little erotic incandescence here, 
a bit of soft-focus dappling there, and for 
good measure a flash of lightning in 
church to signal God's rebuke to this theo- 
logian of sexual liberation. Once it warms 
up, the film's fever is contagious 
Dangerous Moves (Switzerland) is the 
smart, gossipy story of a world chess 
championship between an aging Soviet 
Jew (Michel Piccoli) and a young defector 
to the West (Alexandre Arbatt). The 
prodigy may be impulsive and paranoid; 
the old lion’s methodical style may be 
“like Georgian champagne—too much 
sugar and not enough flavor.’ But both 
men are obsessed with the game; they 
practice on airplanes, in bed, in the swim- 
ming pool. In his first feature, Writer- 
Director Richard Dembo nicely conveys 
that obsession, while weaving into his plot 
tidbits of political and sexual intrigue 
from the 1978 Karpov-Korchnoi match 
Like Camila, Dangerous Moves offers 
chic, vigorous entertainment. If neither 
film is within hailing distance of Taver- 
nier’s minimasterpiece, both provide the 
Academy with an honorable way out of a 
procedure that, as Filmmaker Paul Ma- 
zursky charges, “obviously doesn’t work.’ 
One must hope, though, that when these 
two films find theatrical release, they at- 
tract more moviegoers than they did 
Academy members. The average screen- 
ing for a foreign nominee is attended by 
only about 400 voters. Thus the winner of 
this coveted, tainted statuette may have 
been the preference of no more than a hun- 
dred hearty souls. Who cares about the for- 
eign Oscar? Not the public. And the Acad- 
emy? Not enough By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Alexandra Tuttle /Paris 
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Spring Sparring Partners 


Mismatched couples provide the spark for TV's ‘third season” 


Oo ne might be a gruff old gent with a 
streak of eccentricity and a taste for 
adventure, while the other is younger, 
more level-headed and a bit uptight. Or if 
one is an overenthusiastic amateur, the 
other is a world-weary pro with a hard ve- 
neer of cynicism. They seem to bicker 
constantly, these mismatched TV couples, 
yet they share a grudging respect and af- 
fection—sometimes even a wedding ring 
They can be found all over the prime-time 
dial these days, their names often linked 
by racy ampersands: Simon & Simon 
Hardcastle & McCormick, Kate & Allie 
Cagney & Lacey, MacGruder & Loud. 

TV was once filled with happy fam- 
ilies and harmonious relationships. But 
ever since Archie Bunker squared off 





Moonlighting Willis and Shepherd team up 


against Meathead in Norman Lear's Al// 
in the Family, tongue-in-cheek antago- 
nism has become the engine that drives 
most TV sitcoms—and, in the past few 
seasons, a spate of lighthearted adventure 
shows as well. The contours of these rocky 
relationships have become so familiar 
that the cliché alarm goes off every time a 
new one appears, Yet with the right mix 
of skilled performers, the old formula can 
yield a pleasing chemistry. Witness three 
new series debuting during the networks’ 
third season 

Third season? Indeed. This month 
and next, as the 1984-85 ratings battle 
winds to a close and the networks start 
looking toward the fall, at least eleven 
prime-time series are being introduced for 
limited runs of six or more episodes. More 
than half of them come from ABC, which 
dropped to last place this season behind 
the newly rejuvenated NBC, and thus has 
the most holes to fill. Newcomers that do 
well in their spring tryouts are likely to re- 
appear in the lineup next fall; for TV’s lat- 
est sparring partners, these short-term en- 
gagements could be the start of long and 
profitable relationships 
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The dueling duo in ABC's Moonlighting 
start out with a typically cute meet. Mad- 
die Hayes is a successful TV model who is 
forced to sell off some business assets after 
her financial advisers abscond with all her 
cash. One of those assets, she discovers, isa 
detective agency run by David Addison, a 
T'V-obsessed private eye with boundless 
self-confidence but few clients. She tries to 
help him drum up business, but they are 
rarely on the same wavelength. “This is al- 
ways how I imagined it would be with a 
partner,” he enthuses. “Two people work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, seeing eye to eye 

“Eating hand to mouth,” she ripostes. 
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Faracy and Durning as sleuths in Eye to Eye 


Close your eyes and you can picture 
that wisecrack coming from Carole Lom- 
bard or Rosalind Russell in a "30s screw- 
ball comedy. Moonlighting re-creates the 
madcap mood of those films with the help 
of two ingratiating stars. Cybill Shepherd 
as Maddie not only looks wonderful but 
proves to be an assured and appealing 
light comedian. As her partner in crime 
solving, Bruce Willis is more than her 
match. With his thick-necked macho 
charm, Willis brings a Bill Murray—esque 
tone of put-on to the witty patter. The 
show's dialogue is possibly the fastest 
on TV, the stories are briskly paced and 


unobtrusive, and Shepherd gets lots of 


loving close-ups. Moonlighting is a snazzy 
entry that deserves a full-time job on ABC 
next fall 

Eye to Eye, another tongue-in-cheek 
detective show from ABC, does not mea- 
sure up to Moonlighting’s stylish stan- 
dard. But it has its attractions: namely 
Charles Durning as an old-fashioned 
gumshoe and Stephanie Faracy as his 


new “assistant,” the daughter of his mur- 
dered ex-partner. The overzealous Far- 


acy has a daffy plan for every predica- 
ment; her schemes seem inspired by too 
much TV watching, and they evoke gri- 
maces from Durning that look like signs 
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of indigestion. (“Nancy Drew poses as a 
butler and a maid,” he grouses. “I don’t.”) 

Unfortunately, the joke wears thin be- 
fore the end of the first episode, never 
mind a full season, and the plot twists are 
ludicrously implausible even for this sort 
of frivolity. Running from the bad guys on 
an airstrip, the pair hop into a private 
plane as Faracy claims she has had flying 
lessons. Taxiing down the runway under a 
hail of gunfire, she suddenly remembers 
that she never learned how to take 
off. The audience, along with Durning, 
reaches for the antacid 

In Off the Rack, Ed Asner and Eileen 
Brennan do not, for a change, run from 
bullets or solve mysteries. Their new show 
is a relatively mundane sitcom about the 





Brennan and Asner haggle in Off the Rack 


crusty owner of a garment company who 
is forced to share the business with the 
widow of his recently deceased partner 
The two have little in common except 
pigheadedness, but somehow they man- 
age to make a go of the business 

They make a go of the sitcom too. Off 
the Rack, which had a one-shot preview 
on ABC last December and is returning 
for six episodes, comes closer than any 
show this season to re-creating the down- 
to-earth ambience of Lear’s comedies of 
the early ‘70s. At a time when upscale 
families and well-to-do professionals are 
in vogue, here are a pair of recognizable 
people embarked on the familiar task of 
trying to make ends meet. The show's gag 
writing is lame at times, but the two 
stars seem to have firmly located their 
characters. Asner cranks up his Lou 
Grant surliness a few more notches, yet 
finds humor in a character with few re- 
deeming traits. Brennan, with her sultry 
voice and razor-sharp timing, savors each 
sarcastic comeback as if it were a fine 
wine. The two make a highly unstable 
compound, but it just might be a formula 
for success — By Richard Zoglin 
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| Beginning a Posthumous Career 


| THIS REAL NIGHT by Rebecca West; Viking; 266 pages; $16.95 





A: an ambitious teenager, she 
changed her name from Cicily 
Isabel Fairfield to Rebecca West, af- 
ter one of Ibsen’s strong-minded 
heroines, and then spent much of 
her life in the public spotlight. In 
1912 she began a tumultuous ten- 
year affair with H.G. Wells and in 
1914 bore him a son; meanwhile, her 
writing began to attract attention. 
She produced fiction, biography, 
history, criticism and a steady sup- 
ply of journalism. She espoused fem- 
inism in its early wave and patrio- 
tism during the period after World 
War II when her native England 
reeled with self-doubt. Although she 
died in 1983, at age 90, Dame Re- 
becca remains in prominent view. 
Last year an unflattering portrait by 
her son, Author Anthony West, 
stirred up old friends and enemies. 
Now comes the news that the West 
estate has released six manuscripts, 
which Viking will publish at the rate 
of one a year. The author, who first 
appeared in print in 1911, should be 
picking up new reviews and readers 
into the early 1990s. 

This Real Night, the first of the 
six, seems a fit beginning to West's 
posthumous career, smoothly bridg- 





Dame Rebecca West: new readers and reviews 
Excerpt 


Europe. The precocious little brother, 
Richard Quin, grows more charming, 
while Cousin Rosamund, withdrawn and 
beautiful, becomes effectively a member 
of this fatherless family. 

West moves these characters 
gracefully through a cross section of 
English life in the early 1900s. A few | 
days after the death of Edward VII, 
the Aubreys endure a strained lun- 
cheon at the magnificent London 
house of Mr. Morpurgo. The fault is 
not his but his haughty wife’s, who, 
Rose notes acidly, “made war on 
ease by every word she said.” The 
young Aubreys come away con- 
vinced that Mr. Morpurgo will seek 
a divorce. Their mother is shocked 
at the notion: “Divorce! You are too 
young to utter the word, and there is 
no reason why you should, for you 
know nothing about it. You have 
never known anybody who was di- 
vorced. I don’t think I ever have, ex- 
cept of course Cosima Wagner.” The 
scene shifts, ina downwardly mobile 
fashion, to a Thamesside public 
house and inn, run by friends of the 
Aubreys’. Rose stumbles into a Sat- 
urday-night ruckus in the bar: “All 
the customers were standing quite 
still and nobody was saying any- 
thing. Their faces were clay-colored 
and featureless, yet not stupid; they 
might have been shrewd turnips.” 





| 





he characters grow calmly into a 
happiness that is, inevitably, cut 


ing past and future. The novel is a 
sequel to The Fountain Overflows 
(1956), the chronicle of a shabby- 
genteel family in turn-of-the- 
century London. A third volume, to 
be published later, will complete the 
trilogy West planned to call Cousin 
Rosamund: A Saga of the Century. 
The subtitle radiates the same kind 
of old-fashioned hubris that led 


é We were not surprised when the war 

came, for we had heard our father 
prophesying it all through our childhood. Be- 
cause of what he had said we knew also that 
it would not be short, that, indeed, it would 
never end in our lifetime. That State, he had 
told us, had taken so much power from indi- 
viduals that it did not have to consider the 
moral judgments of ordinary human beings, 
it could therefore commit crime and was tak- 


short by war and its aftermath, “the 
Lent that was to endure all our 
lives.” One measure of West's skill is 
her ability to make private suffering 
seem moving and memorable, even 
when set against a background of 
public cataclysm. 

West is rarely ranked with the 
foremost English novelists of this 
century: Lawrence, Forster, Woolf. 





Wells to write The Outline of Histo- 
ry; the continuation of West's saga 
shows how thoroughly her grasp 
matched her reach. 

The sequel does not depend on a 
familiarity with its predecessor, but 
such knowledge can hardly hurt. It is 
helpful, for instance, to understand 
that Piers Aubrey, who has deserted 
his wife and four children shortly be- 
fore This Real Night opens, was not 
simply “a gambler” as he is subsequently 
described, but a crusading newspaper edi- 
tor with a penchant for ruinous plunges in 
the stock market. Members of his family 
mourn the disappearance of a good man 
and suffer at the realization that his reason 
for departing was accurate: they are better 
off financially without him. 

The Aubreys have been taken up by 
Mr. Morpurgo, a generous Jewish million- 
aire who admired and employed the er- 
rant head of their household. Mother 


en over by criminals who saw the opportuni- 
ty ... We had also been warned by our mu- 
sic. Great music is in a sense serene; it is 
certain of the values it asserts. But it is also in 
terror, because those values are threatened, 


and it is not certain whether they will 
triumph in this world. 





For one thing, she turned her pen to 
too many tasks outside the realm of 
fiction; for another, she remained 
true to tradition in an age that glo- 
ried in breaking the molds. Rose 
Aubrey notes: “I am writing all this 
down in full knowledge that it will 
not now seem important, for the rea- 
son that that is just what marks off 
that past from our present. Every- 








Clare, once a celebrated pianist praised 
by Brahms, no longer has to cope with 
dunning tradespeople invading her house 
in a suburb of South London. Eldest 
Daughter Cordelia has finally given up 
the violin, much to the relief of her moth- 
er and siblings, who believe, as Rose, the 
narrator, says, that “to play an instrument 
badly was as shameful as any crime short 
of murder.” Rose and her twin sister 
Mary practice the piano daily and dream 
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of their futures on concert stages across 





thing was then of importance.” This 


| qualified apology sounds like a reply to 


her friend and rival Virginia Woolf, who 
in 1919 dismissed the novels of Wells, 


| John Galsworthy and Arnold Bennett: 


“They spend immense skill and immense 
industry making the trivial and the transi- 
tory appear the true and the enduring.” 
Woolf's comment conveys an assuredness 
(this is trivial, that is transitory) that now 
seems sadly dated. West's wise record of 
small acts, daily tasks and obscure man- 


ners breathes with new life. —By Paul Gray 
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Speak, Memory 


A VANISHED PRESENT: THE MEMOIRS 
OF ALEXANDER PASTERNAK 

Edited and translated by Ann 
Pasternak Slater; Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich; 214 pages; $17.95 





he surname is familiar; Boris made it 

famous with Doctor Zhivago. But his 
brother Alexander, an architect unknown 
in the West, also had a talent for the liter- 
ature of loss. A Vanished Present meticu- 
lously re-creates old Moscow during the 
last two decades of the Russian empire. 

Pasternak, who died in 1982 at the age 
of 88, views prerevolutionary Moscow from 
a lofty perspective. 

His mother Rosa 

Koffmann was a 

celebrated concert 

pianist. His father = 
Leonid, an impres- 

sionist painter and 8 

graphic artist, be- 
came a dominant 
figure in 20th 
century Russian 
art. Brother Boris 
started out as a 
promising compos- 
er and became one 
of Russia’s greatest poets and, in 1958, a 
Nobel laureate. 

Music dominated this household of 
creative artists. The Pasternaks haunted 
the city’s concerts, which were more like 
family gatherings than formal affairs. At 
the beginning of the concerts the chairs 
were arranged in the usual rows. “But 
since the same people attended nearly ev- 
ery concert . .. and knew each other well 
by sight, the arrangement was regularly 
disturbed by the audience’s imperative 
need to share its pleasures,” Pasternak re- 
calls. The listeners “shifted, straggled, 
and clustered,” taking their chairs with 
them. “By the end of the evening the seat- 
ing had turned into a map charting the 
music’s magnetic field of attraction and 
repulsion. Not a row survived.” 

The Pasternak apartments were won- 
derfully well situated, offering panoramas 
of the city. When he wrote these memoirs 
the old architect returned to the windows 
of his youth, mapping out the neighbor- 
hood’s elegant old houses and gardens, 
its serene little squares and grandiose 
churches and monuments as they opened 
up before him in memory. 

From one window Alexander could 
see the 18th century Moscow Post Office, a 
structure that he invests with churning 
life. In a paean to the Mushroom Market 
on the banks of the Moscow River, the au- 
thor offers pungent and densely textured 
scenes of ancient commerce, which have 
been fluently rendered by his niece, Ann 
Pasternak Slater. “Everything was primi- 
tively displayed in open barrels, the frozen 


Alexander Pasternak 


carcasses of great fish simply laid straight 








on the snow,” he writes. “Pickled, soused, 











and salted products stood in ranks. . . vats 
of bilberry, cranberry, cloudberry.” 

The nostalgia for sounds and tastes is 
palpable. “The mild spring evening air no 
longer swims with the sweet, full chime of 
the city’s 40 times 40 churches, and waf- 
fles are no longer sold, as they were in our 
childhood, on every boulevard and each 
street square.” The memory sends Alex- 
ander into a lyrical flight: “Wonder- 
fully smelling, thin, fresh waffles, which 
were twisted, still hot, into cornets and 
crammed with cream—the very image of 
waves, heaving hump-backed and white- 
crested as they reach the shore, to topple, 
curl and close like the wave of Hokusai!” 

Alexander composes a hymn to the 
cobblestones, “small, regular granite 
blocks of all colours” on old Moscow’s 
streets: “When the rains washed away the 
dirt and dust, drawing colours from the 
heart of the stone, their chance mosaic 
was far richer than the asphalt’s colour- 
less monotony.” Winter is a cause of won- 
derment as sleighs move silently through 
the snow-hushed city. Finally comes the 
happiest of seasons in Russia, spring, with 
its ritual opening of windows. “Fresh 
spring air, wild and cool, fills the room, 
bringing with it the city’s bright polypho- 
ny of voices, bells, and squealing wheels 
... the pulse of the living town.” 

These are incantations, summoning 
up a joyous past from deepest grief for a 
vanished world. Alexander's celebrations 
recall a poem by his brother that begins, 
“Violently the spring bursts into Moscow 
houses.” In the poem, the poet and his 
friends meet to hail the season. Yet Boris 
adds: “Our evenings are farewells/ Our 
parties are testaments/ So that the secret 
stream of suffering/ May warm the cold 
of life.” The party is long over, but Alex- 
ander’s book still serves the same high 
purpose. —By Patricia Blake 


Notable 


HURRAH FOR THE NEXT 
MAN WHO DIES 

by Mark Goodman 
Atheneum; 274 pages; $14.95 





eo is restless body, which never 
spared itself in sport or danger, 
was destined to give him one last proud 
gallop at the end.” That fugitive entry 
from F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s notebooks 
characterized his 
fellow Princeton- 
ian Hobey Baker, 
a man who seemed 
to have been writ- 
ten rather than 
born. He was 
blond, handsome, 
wealthy, the ulti- 
mate preppy more 
than two genera- 
tions before the 
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word was coined. In his college days (cir- 
ca 1912) he led Princeton’s football and 


hockey teams, dazzled classmates and 


debutantes, then when war came impul- 
e sively joined the celebrated flyers of the | 

Lafayette Escadrille. When a headline | 
@ later reported “HOBEY” BAKER, STAR OF 


| GRIDIRON, IS NOW AN AMERICAN “ACE,” 
: no one was surprised. The astonishment 
came in France about a month after the 
shooting had ended. Baker, his orders 
home tucked in his tunic, took a repaired 
Spad up for a test flight. It crashed, and 
“the finest damn flier in the air,” as his 
fellow aviators called him, entered the 
record books for the final time: the last 
man in his squadron to be killed. 

First Novelist Goodman fictionalizes 
this authentic American romance from its 
heady undergraduate days to the mourn- 
5 ful playing of Nearer, My God, to Theeina 

a ae . . rainy French graveyard. In the process he 
anatomizes the fatal innocence that ac- 
cepted the conflict over there as an exten- | 

oom sion of the field and the rink. Goodman’s 
& debt to The Great Gatsby is manifest: his 
narrator, Jeb Runcible, regards his class- 
mate much as Nick Carraway viewed Jay 
Gatsby. But the author's voice is his own, 
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Have you driven a Ford... chanted, the golden pilot goes into a nose 

lately? dive, changing from superhero in goggles 

Card J) to another classic American archetype: 

the perennial juvenile. Whole histories of 


the Lost Generation have revealed less; 
this is a novel that uses adventure to dis- 
guise a subtext of apprehension and rue. 


DAVITA’S HARP 
by Chaim Potok 
Knopf: 371 pages; $16.95 


he earnest radicalism of the 1930s has 

become familiar terrain for fiction. 
Chaim Potok, a chronicler of the factions 
within American Jewish culture (The Cho- 
sen, My Name Is Asher Lev), assiduously at- 
tempts to freshen the milieu: his title char- 
acter and narrator is a_ thoughtful, 
believable preadolescent girl; her father 
is a celebrated radical journalist from an 
old-line, plutocratic 
Wasp family, her 
mother a Jewish 
émigré. 

The narrative 
deftly captures Davi- 
ta’s particular sense 
of placelessness and 
evokes a child’s view 


J 
of events. But in ex- 
Foul-Weather plaining the parents’ 


political fervor and | 


Friends in analyzing their Chaim Potok 


times, Davita's Harp 
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stand him by reading the book. He also in- 
troducesa surrogate uncle to Davita, a refu- 
gee writer whose fables are full of images 
that heavy-handedly foreshadow Picasso's 
Guernica. Then Davita’s father dies as a 


heroduring the bombing at Guernica. Soon 


after, the child intuitively envisions the 

battle in Picasso-like terms. Later she sees € 
the work of art and recoils in recognition S 
and insight beyond her years. As the story | 

evolves, the focus shifts from Davita’s dog- | a Hm" 

matic, unhappy parents to her own quiet : 
revolution: yearning for a sense of identity | 
and excluded from the adult world of poli- 
tics, she becomes a fervent Jew and eventu- 
ally challenges the patriarchal presump- 
tions of her religion. During the conflict 
between Davita’s reverence for Hebraic 
tradition and her determination to make a 
place for herself, the narrative becomes far 
livelier and suggests possibilities for a wor- 
thier sequel 
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The Fabulous Philadelphian 


Eugene Ormandy: 1899-1985 
FF the conductor of one of the coun- 

try’s greatest orchestras, he cut a de- 
cidedly unglamorous figure. “I’m one of 
the boys, no better than the last second vi- 
olinist,”” he would say with typical self-ef- 
facement. “I’m just the lucky one to be 
standing in the center, telling them how to 
play.” His businesslike podium manner 
and his reliable but unspectacular inter- 
pretations of the standard repertory 
caused many to underestimate him. But in 
44 years, the longest music directorship in 
American history, Eugene Ormandy led 
the Philadelphia Orchestra to a height of 
tonal splendor that was the joy of his 
adopted city and the despair of orchestras 
everywhere else. 

Ormandy’s death last week of pneu- 
monia at 85 closed an important chapter of 
American orchestral history. Before jet 
travel, conductors routinely spent years 
in one city, patiently establishing perfor- 
mance traditions; by contrast, a modern 
music director may lead two or three or- 
chestras at once, allocating only a few 
weeks a year to each. “This new crop of 
conductors is marvelously talented, and so 
eager to make a success in two minutes,” 
Ormandy once said. “There is a very fam- 
ous one who wants one leg in Berlin, onein 
London, one hand in Florence, the other 
in Paris. It can be done, of course, but you 
must, in the end, belong to one orchestra.” 
Without question, Ormandy belonged to 
Philadelphia. Even after he made way for 
Riccardo Muti in 1980, he remained active 
as a guest conductor. 

When he took over in 1938, the 
stocky, diminutive (5-ft. 5-in.) Hungar- 
ian-born conductor (real name: Jenéd 
Blau) was an unlikely candidate for a 





daunting task. His father, a Budapest 
| dentist and an amateur violinist, put a fid- 
dle in his son’s hands when the child was 
four, and for a time Ormandy seemed des- 
tined for the life of a touring virtuoso. 
Stranded in America after a promised 
concert tour failed to materialize, he was 


| Ormandy at work with his orchestra 
“The Philadelphia sound—it's me!” 





nearly penniless when he drifted into 
New York City’s Capitol Theater and 
landed a job in the pit orchestra in 1921. 
Within a week he was named concert- 
master; three years later he made his 
conducting debut leading a shortened ver- 
sion of Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony. 
Blessed with a nearly flawless memory 
and perfect pitch, Ormandy rose quickly. 
In 1931 he scored a triumph with the Phil- 
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| adelphia Orchestra when he substituted 
| for Arturo Toscanini, which led to five 


seasons as conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony. In 1936 he returned to Phila- 
delphia for two years as co-conductor 
with the mercurial Leopold Stokowski. 
Stokowski had molded the orchestra 
into a peerless instrument that he con- 
trolled with finger-tip accuracy. Orman- 
dy’s achievement was not only to preserve 
Stokowski’s legacy but, in some ways, to 
surpass it. He was no mere caretaker. If he 
lacked Stokowski’s restless adventurous- 
ness in presenting modern music, he nev- 
ertheless championed new works by his 
contemporaries Rachmaninoff and Sho- 
stakovich. If his scrupulously maintained 
low profile was the antithesis of Stokow- 
ski’s flamboyant showmanship, he never- 
theless insisted ona uniformly high perfor- 
mance standard, which can be heard on 


| the hundreds of recordings he made with 





the Fabulous Philadelphians. Above all, 
Ormandy refined and deepened his or- 
chestra’s velvet tone to the point where 
he could justifiably say, “The Philadelphia 
sound—it’s me!” 

Ormandy demanded no more of his 
musicians than he did of himself, which 
was everything. “People say to members 
of my orchestra, ‘How do you keep up 
such a demanding schedule?’ and my 
players—my beloved players—reply, ‘If 
the old man can do it, we can do it.’ 
That’s my philosophy,” he once said. “If 
the conductor gives, the orchestra gives. 
If the conductor rests, why should the 
players try?” 

Welcoming Ormandy to Philadel- 
phia, Stokowski told a banquet audience, 
“Of course, you must not make compari- 
sons. Comparisons in art should never be 
made.” He probably meant the advice in- 
vidiously, but Ormandy’s career proved 
the truth of those words, His achievement 
is writ large in Philadelphia, and no com- 
parison is necessary. | —By Michael Walsh 





BORN. To Susan Sarandon, 38, actress (A/- 
lantic City, the upcoming Compromising 
Positions and TV's Mussolini and 1); and 
Franco Amurri, 27, Italian writer: their first 
child, a daughter; in New York City. 


RECOVERING. Cari Albert, 76, Speaker of 
the U.S. House of Representatives from 
1971 to °76; from triple-bypass heart sur- 
gery, after he was rushed to the hospital 
with the severe chest pains of unstable an- 
gina; in Oklahoma City. A 1980 heart at- 
tack severely restricted his traveling and 
speaking schedule. 


DIED. John Michael Geoffrey Manningham 
(“Tom”) Adams, 53, Prime Minister since 
1976 of Barbados (pop. 300,000), one of the 
most democratically stable of the Caribbe- 
an’s microstates; of a heart attack; in 


and played a large consultative roleamong 
Caribbean leaders and the Reagan Ad- 
ministration in the U.S. decision to invade 
neighboring Grenada in October 1983. 


DIED. William E. Jenner, 76, ultraconserva- 
tive Republican Senator from Indiana 
(1944-45, 1947-59) who was sometimes 
known as the “Hoosier McCarthy” be- 
cause of his rabid anti-Communism and 
fervent admiration for his Wisconsin col- 
league, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy; of a 
respiratory ailment; in Bedford, Ind. He 
opposed the Marshall Plan for European 
recovery, and collective security mea- 
sures, including the NATO alliance, and in 
1950 called General George Marshall “a 
living lie” and “a front man for traitors.” 
As head of the Internal Security Subcom- 





Bridgetown, Barbados. Adams was an ar- | mittee, he conducted a noisy investigation 
chitect of the eight-nation, 24-year-old | of suspected Communists in the teaching 


Eastern Caribbean Regional Security Pact | 


profession. He saw the influence he had 
gained during the years of anti-Red hyste- 
ria begin to ebb with McCarthy’s censure 
in 1954 and chose not to run for a third 
full term in 1958. 


DIED. Cornelis Bernardus van Niel, 87, pio- 
neering Dutch-born microbiologist who 
in the 1930s formulated the first correct 
chemical theory of photosynthesis, the all 
important process by which green plants 
convert water, carbon dioxide and light 
energy into carbohydrates and oxygen; in 





| Carmel, Calif. At Stanford University, 


Van Niel worked with bacteria, some of 
which also perform a kind of photosyn- 
thesis, to derive his own general equation; 
in the 1940s experiments using isotopes of 
oxygen with different atomic weights 
traced the course of the chemical reac- 
tions and proved he was correct about | 
green plants as well. 
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Bach and Handel at the Wall 





In culture as in politics, the German soul remains divided 


The Germans are really strange people. 
With their profound thoughts and ideas, 
which they seek everywhere and project into 
everything, they make life harder for them- 
selves than they should. 

—Goethe 


t Checkpoint Charlie, the hideous 

maw of the Berlin Wall gapes briefly, 
affording a narrow passage into the divid- 
ed German soul. On its Western 
side, a sea of sensuous color rush- 
es down the Kurflrstendamm, 
past the ruins of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Memorial Church, and 
spends itself violently but impo- 
tently in a scatological orgy of 
graffiti against the cold barrier. 
On the Eastern side, a pall hangs 
over the city, reflected in the rig- 
orously functional, regimented 
gray apartment blocks that line 
the streets. Propelled by the en- 
gine of the postwar Wirtschafts- 
wunder, the capitalist Federal 
Republic of Germany is a sporty 
blond racing along the autobahns 
in a glittering Mercedes-Benz. 
The Communist German Demo- 
cratic Republic, bumping down 
potholed roads in proletarian 
Wartburgs and Russian-built La- 
das, is her homely sister, a war 
bride locked in a loveless mar- 
riage with a former neighbor. 

Yet this occupied land, where 
remainders of German defeat, 
shame and partition are visible 
everywhere, is finding cultural 
solace and renewed pride in its 
heroes and native sons. In 1983, 
on the 500th anniversary of his 
birth, East Germany celebrated 
Martin Luther. Today, in their 
tercentenary year, it praises 
George Frideric Handel and Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, the two greatest composers 
of the Baroque. Here, where the lives and 
paths of such men as Luther, Handel, 
Bach, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe and 
Richard Wagner intersect, the glory, uni- 
ty and tragedy of German history are a 
living memory. 

Linked forever by a happy accident 
| that saw them born within a month of 
each other in cities only 80 miles apart, 
Bach and Handel make an odd couple. 
Handel, whose 300th birthday was last 
month, was the son of a Halle barber-sur- 
geon who wanted his boy to study law. A 
well-traveled cosmopolitan, he settled 
in London, anglicized his name from 
Handel, and became the dominant oper- 
atic and oratorio composer of his day. 








When he died, a bachelor at 74, he was 








buried with great ceremony in Poet's Cor- 
ner at Westminster Abbey. By contrast, 
Bach, whose birthday falls this week, 
came from a long line of musicians and 
spent almost his entire life in what is now 
East Germany in the often contentious 
service of pompous princelings and severe 
Lutheran rectors. He married twice, fa- 
thered 20 children, and died far more re- 
nowned for his keyboard playing than for 


A stern Bach guards St. Thomas’ Church in Leipzig 


his mostly unpublished cantatas, Masses, 
sonatas and concertos. 

Modern history has drastically re- 
versed the judgment that earlier genera- 
tions made of the two composers. A poll 
taken in the mid—18th century would un- 
doubtedly have found Handel the more 


St. Matthew Passion: towering structure 
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| admired, especially in England, where his 
| German-accented ghost smothered na- 


tive British music for more than a centu- 
ry. Bach was considered an outdated 
figure working in a dying contrapuntal 
medium of four-part harmony and ab- 
struse fugues. “The old wig” his son Jo- 
hann Christian is said to have called him. 

Today Handel’s 41 operas, once so 
fashionable, are infrequently performed. 
This is due to changing tastes and the dis- 
appearance of the singers for whom many 
of his major roles were written: the castra- 
ti, the surgically altered male sopranos 
whose vocal power, awesome breath 
control and dazzling technique stunned 
audiences from the Sistine Cha- 
pel to Covent Garden. Of his 24 
oratorios in English, only the re- 
doubtable Messiah is a concert- 
hall staple, and his best-loved in- 
strumental works are such occa- 
sional pieces as the Water Music. 
Oddly, for one who used to loom 
so large, Handel awaits popular 
rediscovery. 

Bach’s music, however, has 
steadily grown in stature. It has 
even gone into space aboard Voy- 
ager | and 2 as an example of the 
best that human culture has to of- 
fer. Yet the contemporary image 
of Bach is, in its own way, as my- 
opic as that of previous eras. We 
tend to perceive the cantor of St. 
Thomas’ Church in Leipzig as, 
above all, an unsmiling, devout 
Lutheran, who erected cathe- 
drals in sound dedicated to the 
glory of God. Bach’s music, we 
think, is great because it is good 
for us. But to consider Bach only 
as a kind of musical chaplain 
takes no account of the music 
that has been lost: at least 100 
cantatas, many of them secular, 
as well as a considerable quantity 
of instrumental music. Like the 
Venus de Milo, Bach's legacy is a 
torso that has been taken to stand 
for the entire work. 

Perhaps a reason is that so little physi- 
cal evidence survives to humanize the 
man. East Germany has a plethora of pre- 
served Luther sites—Eisleben contains 
the house in which Luther was born and 
also the one in which he died—and Han- 
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| del’s birthplace, a solid two-story house, 


still stands not far from his rather smug 
statue in Halle’s central marketplace. 

But Bach’s memorabilia are largely 
confined to his scores, letters and other 
documents. There is only one authenticat- 
ed portrait of the man, and his birthplace 
on the Lutherstrasse in the hilly Thurin- 
gian mining town of Eisenach was de- 
stroyed long ago. In Weimar, the cultivat- 
ed city of Goethe and Schiller, where 
Bach spent almost a month in jail for 
the crime of wanting to change jobs, there 
is only a plaque to mark the spot on which 
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| exact identity of Bach’s home is 





the family home stood. In 
Céthen, where Bach worked for 
the music-loving Prince Leo- 
pold from 1717 to 1723, produc- 
ing among other masterworks 
the Brandenburg Concertos, the 


uncertain. And in Leipzig, the 
Saxon center of commerce and 
learning, where Bach spent the 
last 27 years of his life, the 
school in which Bach lived and 
taught was torn down in 1902. 
Today in Eisenach, a be- 
nevolent bewigged stone figure 
beams down from a pedestal, 
quill in hand and manuscript paper at the 


| ready; beyond it, high on a hill in the dis- 





| Admirers of True Musical Art 





| ny could Weimar and Buchen- 
| wala coexist, each denying the 
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tance, sits the Wartburg Castle, where Lu- | 


ther, in disguise, completed his transla- 
tion of the New Testament while hiding 
out from Catholic wrath and Wagner set 
his opera Tannhduser. In Leipzig, a 
sterner Bach is memorialized outside the 
Thomaskirche by both a full-length statue 
and, not far from the church, a bust dedi- 
cated by Felix Mendelssohn. Genius pays 
homage to even greater genius: it was the 
romantic Mendelssohn, a Christianized 
Jew, who in 1829 revived Bach’s greatest 
religious work, the towering St. Matthew 
Passion, and in so doing unwittingly can- 
onized him. 


“And this man, the greatest musical 
poet and the greatest musical orator that 
ever existed, and probably ever will exist, 


was a German. Let his country be proud of 


him; let it be proud, but at the same time, 
be worthy of him!” 

—Johann Nikolaus Forkel in JS. 
Bach's Life, Art and Works. For Patriotic 


utside Weimar, near a large 

Soviet military base, the for- 
mer Nazi concentration camp of 
Buchenwald lies on the slopes of 
the Ettersberg, a desolate memo- 
rial to the more than 50,000 pris- 
oners of war, Jews, Slavs, gypsies, 
political dissidents and other 
“undesirables” who died there. 
Two shrunken heads are on dis- 
play in a glass case, along with a 
tiny lampshade made of human 
skin. Vintage loudspeakers, 
crudely wired to the SS barracks, 
are silent today, but more than 40 
years ago they crackled with 
symphonic music. 

How is it possible that the 
country of Bach, Handel and 
Goethe could also be the country 
of Himmler and Eichmann? It is 
a question that has vexed the 
world for decades. Perhaps a bet- 
ter question is: What other coun- 
try could it have been? The Ger- 
mans have long been able to hold 
two opposing ideas in mind and 
remain untroubled by their mu- 
tual exclusivity. Only in Germa- 





Bach in 1746: chaplain 
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other’s nature. “I wish and ask that our rul- 
ers who have Jewish subjects exercise a 
sharp mercy toward these wretched peo- 
ple,” wrote Luther in 1543. “They must act 
like a good physician who, when gangrene 
has set in, proceeds without mercy to cut, 
saw and burn flesh, veins, bone and mar- 
row.” His harsh prescription was an unwit- 
ting forecast of the horror that was tocome. 

The German contradiction is also em- 
bodied by Wagner, who wrote the noxious 
anti-Semitic essay Jewry in Music, yet who 
also allowed Hermann Levi to conduct the 
premiere of the Christian epic Parsifal at 
Bayreuth. Faust, the national symbol, 
might be speaking for both Luther and 
Wagner when he says at the beginning of 
Goethe’s play, “With keen endeavor I 
have studied philosophy, jurisprudence 
and medicine, and even, alas, theology. 
And yet here I stand, a poor fool no wiser 
than I was before!” 

LET HIS COUNTRY BE PROUD OF HIM! 
Forkel’s patriotic exhortation is inscribed 
on a plaque attached to the wall of Prince 
Leopold’s castle in Céthen. But some- 


Handel surveys his birthplace in Halle, East Germany 





Handel in 1749: defector 








> One standing in the run-down 
Céthen castle courtyard—part of 
the building is used as a state 
prison today—would be hard 
pressed to imagine how Bach 
could have been inspired by his 
surroundings. The Saxon plain is 
as flat as Kansas, its tiny villages 
grim studies in brown and gray; 
the ferocious reforming spirits of 
Lutheranism and Communism 
have done their work well. Simi- 
larly, it is hard to reconcile Lu- 
ther’s tiny deathbed in Eisleben 
with our outsize sense of the 
man’s historical stature and ac- 
complishments. And only in Germany 
would there be a chart in the room where 
Luther died of a heart attack that enumer- 
ates his physical complaints and describes a 
cure he took for one ailment that included 
the crucial ingredient of horse manure. 

In Germany, myth and reality inter- 
twine: the real Faust was Luther’s contem- 
porary, and Goethe set one of his play’s 
scenes in the Auerbachs Keller in Leipzig. 
Today the ancient tavern is guarded by 
statues of Faust and Mephisto, and the lat- 
ter is seen casting a spell over a group of 
Leipzigers. “Loose the bonds of illusion 
from their eyes!” Mephisto says as he re- 
leases them. “Remember how the devil 
joked.” They are words too often unheed- 
ed, as modern history testifies. 

Bach, as vital a man as there ever was, 
has inevitably become part of that myth: 
in the Thomaskirche, his stained-glass 
window is near Luther’s. In East Germa- 
ny, as in most of the world, he has over- 
shadowed his countryman Handel, who 
had the effrontery to defect to the West 
before it was politically necessary. And 
there Bach is praised for giving 
“artistic expression to the peo- 
ple’s aspirations and endeavors 
for peace.” But he is impervious 
to political manipulation, as Lu- 
ther and Wagner are not. He was 
not seduced by the devil, who 
tempted so many others to for- | 
swear a basic tenet of humanity 
long before the Wall made the 
spiritual division of the German 
soul visible. 

Goethe, near the end of his 
life, exhorted his countrymen, 
“Oh, that at long last you had the 
courage for once to yield your- 
selves to your impressions . . . to 
let yourselves be elevated, yes, to 
let yourselves be taught and in- 
spired and encouraged for some- 
thing great; only do not always 
think that everything is vain if 
it is not some abstract thought 
or idea!” The triumph of Bach 
was that he did just that. 
His imposing musical structures 
touch the heart directly; Bach 
was, after all, a musician, not a 
philosopher or theologian. The 
sad part is that, even now, so 
many refuse to believe it, and see 
only the wig instead of the man. 
— By Michael Walsh 
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Holmes at work on Bey in Las Vegas: “Up there with all of the top three” 


Undefeated and Underappreciated 





W ith cunning and a left jab, the saw 
and hammer of a boxer, Larry 
Holmes held David Bey off last week when 
the latest heavyweight stranger looked 
strong enough to rip right through 
Holmes’ oaken arms. For four rounds, the 
only undefeated-and-recognizable cham- 
pion in the world seemed in awful danger. 
But when Bey began to fall back in the fifth 
and sixth, Holmes introduced his right 
hand, a savage tool, and started to make 
forceful points, how “this is a very, very 
hard game,” and what “a hell ofa job” they 
had. Later, Bey was able to remember only 
one of two knockdowns in the eighth 
round. “Oh man, ain’t that terrible? That's 
terrible.” But Holmes could recall every- 
thing, even how it felt when he “fought for 
$63” about half of his 35 years ago. 

Just two seconds short of ten full 
rounds, a Las Vegas referee ended Bey's 
dream and Holmes’ career. “It's been an 
exciting career for me,” he said. “Let the 
history books record me, but I think I am 
a great fighter.” So, as boxing understands 
the term, Holmes is forevermore retired, 
pending an offer to fight again. “If they 
pay me right, I'll be back one more time,” 
he agrees, but there seems no one left to 
fight. After Bey, Bonecrusher Smith and 
| Tim Witherspoon, it is hard to go back to 
ordinary opponents. Just two more vic- 
tories and Holmes would pull even with 
Rocky Marciano; a third match and his 
lasting record could be 50-0, the roundest 
figure in boxing since Buster Mathis. But 
Holmes appears to be impervious to such 
things, and it is just as well 

As Ezzard Charles’ misfortune was to 
succeed Joe Louis, Holmes’ sorest miscal- 
culation came in following Muhammad 
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The heavyweight champ is not shy, but he is retiring 


Ali, who claimed to be bigger than boxing 
and was correct. Often graceless in public, 
Holmes has a gentler streak that comes 
out in private, for instance, when discuss- 
ing Ali, whom he served as a sparring 
partner and studied as a man _ until 
Holmes’ embarrassing skills necessitated 
his firing. “I always sat myself in the 
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back,” he says, “and just watched. To- | 


day’s fighters don’t discipline, they don’t 
dedicate. But worst of all, they don’t sit 
themselves in the back.” His awe for Ali 
was such that the first time Muhammad 
blackened his eye in the gym, Holmes de- 
clined treatment until he could get to a 
photographer. “I was so happy with that 
black eye,” he recalls. If it has occurred to 
Holmes that in outshining him and saying 
so, Ali issued a figurative black eye that 


lasted, he holds no grudge 
W ith only Gerry Cooney for a hy- 
phenated rival, Holmes is unde- 
fined in an Ali-Frazier, Leonard-Duran 
sense, though the Ken Norton fight was 
memorable to everyone who saw it. That 
started Holmes’ term of office almost sev- 
en years ago, when Easton, Pa., threw the 
only parade. “I was so happy, I thought I 
was going to cry,” he says. “But I kept 
things in, and I just waved. It wouldn’t be 
right for the world heavyweight champi- 
on to be crying.” Having seen Ali wander 
from Louisville to Chicago to Los Ange- 
les, Holmes knew enough never to leave 
Easton, his home since childhood. “Back 
there, I can keep up with the Holmeses 
and leave those Joneses alone,” he says. 
Financially, Holmes is secure, though he 
| admits, “If I had got the $10 million I was 


| supposed to have got with Cooney, I'd 
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probably be long done.” Like every boxer, 
he came to learn, “I had all these people 
taking money out.” 

Should Cooney pick up the pace of his 
curious career and decide he would like 
to improve on the 13 rounds they fought 
in 1982, Holmes would be pleased. 
“But I don’t think he’s coming back, do 
you? Deep down inside, Cooney really 
don’t impress himself.” By this standard, 
Holmes is fulfilled. “As a boxer, you got to 
put me up there with all of the top three,” 
he figures, “Marciano, Louis and Mu- 
hammad Ali. I just didn’t have the charis- 
ma. If Ali came in here now [Holmes is 
speaking in a restaurant], right away he 
would start shadowboxing with you. But I 
can’t be that way. I'd be afraid of sticking 
a thumb in your eye.’ Meanwhile, no one 
is shy about poking a finger in his. 

People say he never fought anybody, 
but he never declined to fight anybody. He 
fought with broken hands, throbbing liga- 
ments and twisted ankles. Against Ali in 
1980, that sad and empty passage, Holmes 
actually started the fight with stitches in 
one eyelid expertly hidden. If several foes 
have slammed him down, he always got up | 
to win. In this sense, he is fit company for | 
Marciano, whose wounds sometimes im- 
posed deadlines that he always met. Of 
late, not surprisingly, Holmes has been re- 
viewing all his fights on tape cassettes; but 
more than on Earnie Shavers, Mike 
Weaver or Renaldo Snipes, his focus has 
gone to the machine itself. “When I started 
out, I didn’t have any money for a machine 
to watch my fights. I tried to borrow from 
my promoter, but he said I didn’t need a 
machine. By myself I ended up getting a 
secondhand one.” 

The machine transports him back not 
just to the fight nights but beyond. 
“Champions aren't made. God born me 
champion,” he says. “He gave me the 
strength, the power, not just to defeat peo- 
ple but to beat what they say: “You don’t 
have it, boy. Go back to your job. Get 
back on that truck.’ Now I own it.” This 
was Holmes’ 20th fight for his varied 
heavyweight titles, having switched al- 
phabetical organizations in midstream, 
demonstrating that champions are really 
sanctioned by the public. “Just a little ad- 
vice,” he said, “to David Bey,” who was 
leaning into an icepack nearby, looking 
younger than 28 and greener than 15 
fights. “Try to be a champion outside the 
ring. I’m going out of this game. Someone 
has to take the weight.” 

He thanked all of his opponents 
(“Without anybody I fought, I couldn’t 
have made any money”) and tried to feint 
the skeptics. “If I retired and came back, I 
think I would have one of my biggest 
fights ever. That would be with my 
wife.” Considering 47 bouts, Holmes 
seems relatively uninjured. He lisps, but | 
he always did. “Physically,” he says, “I’m 
fine.” What about mentally? “Mentally, 
I'm retired.” — By Tom Callahan 
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Chrysler turbocharges the LeBarons. 
Feel the power of a V-8 with the efficiency of a 4 cylinder. 


This is the new science of luxury. It is 
made possible by a new breed of turbo 
charger. A water-cooled turbo that spins 
extra power out of thin air and delivers 
all the power you want for acceleration, 
for passing, for effortless cruising in com 
fort and luxury. 

You have never been moved like this 
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before. The 1985 turbocharged Chrysler LeBarons are the 


first series of cars to combine luxury, 6-passenger room, 
and the option of turbocharging to give 
you the power of a V-8 with the fuel efficiency of a 4-cylinder 


front-wheel drive— 


And because this is Chrysler engineering at its finest, 


you enjoy the reassurance of protection. Your engine, drive 


lease 
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All cars transport you 
Chrysler LeBaron Series moves you 
other cars in America, Europe or Japan. Buy or 
and Buckle Up for Safety, 


train and even your turbo are backed by 
a 5-year or 50,000-mile Protection Plan* 
while outer body rust-through is covered 
for the same period 

Naturally, the many luxuries for 
which LeBaron is known are still stan 
dard, and Mark Cross leather is available 
as the final luxury. 
The turbocharged 
like no 
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Best built, best backed American cars! 
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